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THE silence of the recess has at 
last been broken by two import- 
ant political speeches. Lord 
Rosebery, who undertook some 
time ago to attend an agricultural dinner at Epsom, 
fulfilled his engagement on Wednesday evening, and 
took the opportunity of speaking at some length 
upon the question of Fashoda. His speech was a 
clear and powerful vindication of the position taken 
up by Great Britain in the diplomatic correspondence 
with France—a position which was in strict accord- 
ance with the policy first defined by his own Govern- 
ment in 1895. The gravity of the situation, in Lord 
Rosebery’s opinion, lies in the fact that France, after 
receiving the warning of 1895, had deliberately, and in 
spite of almost overwhelming difficulties, insisted upon 
committing an act which the English Government 
had declared to be an unfriendly one. Fortunately, 
there were reassuring features of the case. In the first 
place, behind the Government policy was the united 
strength of the nation itself; secondly, M. Delcassé 
had taken away any official character from Mar- 
chand’s Mission; and thirdly, M. Hanotaux and 
the late French Ambassador in London had provided 
overwhelming arguments in favour of our contention 
that the Egyptian claims over territory temporarily 
abandoned were not lost. Loud Rosebery ended 
his remarks by referring to the conciliatory—some 
thought the too conciliatory—action of our Govern- 
ment in recent years, and warned other nations that 
if they were under the impression that the ancient 
spirit of Great Britain was dead, or her resources 
and determination weakened, they were making a 
mistake which could only end in a disastrous con- 
flagration. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


Mr. Asquitn, addressing his constituents at 
Leven, on the following evening, vindicated the 
British position in terms hardly less forcible than 
those used by his former chief. Title, he pointed 
out, could not be obtained by turning out a 
trespasser, and that ihe Khalifa was a trespasser 
was a corollary of the insistence on Egyptian 
rights over the territory in question by the 
French Government before Sir Edward Grey's 
declaration in 1895. Moreover, if the Marchand 
expedition has any official significance it would 

too small, even were the territory “derelict,” 
to acquire title by “effective occupation.” In 
ealing with domestic politics, Mr. Asquith made 
effective use of Lord Salisbury’s declaration, con- 
tained in the correspondence with Sir Frank 





local government for Ireland would certainly be an 
avenue to Home Rule. 


We deal elsewhere with the Parliamentary 
papers relating to Fashoda which were issued on 
Sunday night. They are documents of the very 
gravest importance, and they indicate with great 
clearness the position of affairs down to the 
beginning of the present month. We learn from 
these documents that when the Sirdar arrived at 
Fashoda, he was informed by Captain Marchand 
that he had been instructed by his Government 
to occupy the Bahr el Ghazal up to the confluence 
of the Bahr el Jebel, and also the Shillook 
country on the left bank of the Nile as far 
as Fashoda. He _ declared, further, that he 
had concluded a treaty with the Shillook chiefs, 
by which they placed their country under the pro- 
tection of France. He had with him a certain 
number of Shillooks, including the chief. These 
denied that they had made any treaty with Captain 
Marchand, and promptly left him, in order to join 
the Anglo-Egyptian force upon its arrival. Captain 
Marchand was in great need of ammunition and 
provisions, and would unquestionably have been 
destroyed by the party of Dervishes advancing to 
attack Fashoda whom the Sirdar had met and 
defeated on his road up. 





GENERAL KITCHENER offered to give the gallant 
French explorer and his party passage to Cairo. 
Marchand refused this, on the ground that he must 
await instructions from his own Government. The 
Sirdar then informed him that he was on territory 
belonging to Egypt, and that he himself was about 
to hoist the Egyptian flag. This he did, and he 
placed the flag and his own troops in such a position 
as to debar Captain Marchand, who had occupied a 
small peninsula, from access to the mainland in the 
rear. In his telegrams to London General Kitchener 
makes it clear that Marchand is in a precarious 
position, and that he would be only too glad to quit 
it if he felt that he could do so honourably. 





THE papers show that Lord Salisbury has been 
singularly frank in his explanation of the position 
to M. Delcassé, the French Foreign Minister. So 
long ago as last December Sir Edward Monson 
informed the French Government that her Majesty’s 
Ministers adhered to the declaration made by Sir 
Edward Grey in the House of Commons in 1895. On 
September 7th Lord Salisbury instructed Sir E. 
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Monson to inform the French Minister, who 
had raised the question of Captain Marchand’s 
possible presence at Fashoda, that all the terri- 
tories which had been subject to the Khalifa had 
passed by right of conquest to the British and 
Egyptian Governments, and that her Majesty's 
Government did not consider this right open to dis- 
cussion. Subsequently Sir Edward Monson asked M. 
Delcassé if he meant to refuse to recall Captain Mar- 
chand. The French Minister professed his readiness 
to discuss the question in the most conciliatory spirit, 
but said that Sir E. Monson must not ask him for 
the impossible. On September 28th Lord Salisbury 
consented to allow the French Government to 
despatch a message to “a French explorer who is on 
the Nile in a difficult position,” and on October 3rd, 
in stating that this message had been sent to Captain 
Marchand, Lord Salisbury requested our Ambassador 
to inform M. Delcassé that this did not imply the 
slightest modification of the views of the British 
Government, and that, in the opinion of her 
Majesty’s Government, Captain Marchand’s expedi- 
tion to Fashoda with an escort of 100 Senegalese 
troops had no political effect, and could have no 
political significance. 


THE papers thus made public disclosed a position 
of great gravity. They showed at the same time 
that Lord Salisbury had acted with all the firmness 
and the promptitude that could have been expected 
of him, and that on this occasion, at least, there had 
been no sign of weakness on the part of our Foreign 
Office. This gratifying fact has been acknowledged 
with satisfaction by the organs of both political 
parties in this country, and it has been proved 
that the nation is unanimous in supporting the 
policy which, promulgated in the first instance 
by Lord Rosebery’s Government, has been form- 
ally adopted and pressed to its legitimate 
conclusion by the present Administration. We 
are glad to note that, with very rare excep- 
tions, the English press, recognising the gravity 
of the situation, has abstained from any language 
calculated to inflame the passions of the French 
people. The press of Paris in the meantime insists 
that there is no justification for the position taken 
up by Lord Salisbury, and strongly protests against 
the withdrawal of Captain Marchand from Fashoda. 
Both Governments seem to be awaiting the receipt 
of Captain Marchand’s reply to the message sent to 
him by M. Delcassé. 





TuHE Archbishop of Canterbury has been engaged 
during the present week in his primary visitation of 
the metropolitan see, and has delivered his charge in 
successive instalments. On Monday he discussed 
with great minuteness the doctrine of the Real 
Presence, expounding the teaching of the Church of 
England on this subject. The Church, he said, 
taught that the sacrament conveyed a special 
mysterious gift, and nowhere forbade the doctrine 
that there is a Real Presence in some way attached 
to the elements at the time of consecration, though 
it distinctly negatived the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of Transubstantiation. On Tuesday the Archbishop 
dealt with the subjects of the proper objects of 
worship, and of prayers for the dead. The Church 
would not allow any worship, even of the Virgin 
Mary or of any apostle, and permitted no invoca- 
tion of any saint. The priest was not allowed 
to elevate the consecrated elements before the 
congregation, lest they might be tempted to 
worship those elements, and not only Christ him- 
self. All invocations to the dead were forbidden by 
the Church, but there was a great difference between 
praying to the departed and praying for them. 
Prayers for the dead were not forbidden either by 
the New Testament or the Church of England, but 
the Church did not authorise the introduction of 
such prayers into public worship except in the most 








cautious and guarded manner. On Wednesday the 
Archbishop dealt with the question of Confession 
explaining that it was entirely a voluntary act in 
the Church of England. On Thursday he dealt 
with ceremonial, pointing out that the obligation 
of the clergy to keep to the Prayer Book rested 
on a canon of the Church and not on an act of 
the State. 





THE Congregational Union has this week held 
its autumnal session at Halifax. The President 
of the Union, the Rev. A. Rowland, delivered an 
address on the advance of Romanism in this 
country through the agency of the clergy of the 
Established Church. It was known that Roman 
Catholics were hopefully expecting the conversion 
of England, and no one who observed what was 
passing around us could doubt that their hopes 
were largely based on the action of the Anglican 
priesthood. On Thursday the Union occupied itsel? 
largely with various political questions. The most 
noticeable features of the proceedings were the 
interesting account of America’s growing conscious- 
ness of her responsibilities as an Imperial and a 
Christian Power, delivered by Dr. MacKennal, of 
Bowden ; and the strong endorsement of Lord Rose- 
bery’s sptech on the question of Fashoda. 


AT the meeting of the London County Council on 
Tuesday the adjourned debate on the motion of Mr, 
Crookes, instructing the water committee forthwith 
to submit its proposals with regard to legislation 
affecting the water-supply in the ensuing session of 
Parliament, was resumed, the resolution in the end 
being unanimously adopted, with the addition of an 
instruction to the committee to obtain the opinion of 
the engineer as to the works required for connect- 
ing the mains of the several companies. The Council 
resolved to purchase the whole of the undertaking of 
the London Tramways Company for £850,000. 





THE excitement over the Fashoda 
question, which looked very threaten- 
ing early in the week, seems likely 
to die down again amid much angry talk—a good 
deal angrier, we are glad to say, on the other 
side of the Channel than on this. The publica- 
tion of the Yellow Book, by which the French 
Government hopes to force on negotiations, has 
this value: that it impresses the fixity of the 
English position on the popular mind; and 
discussion—we do not mean discussion between 
diplomatists, with each nation cheering on its 
own representative, but popular discussion in 
the Press and ®therwise—is generally found 
to be a solvent of irritation in the end. Popular 
feeling, unfortunately, is extremely Anglophobe in 
France; even the feeling of the advanced Repub- 
licans. However, the Chamber does not meet 
till next Friday week; but it is possible that the 
popular feeling may turn against M. Brisson’s 
tottering Government and blend with the indig- 
nation of the defeated strikers and the agitation 
against Jews and “ Dreyfusards.” But the rumours 
of a military conspiracy—happily abortive—against 
the Government will go far to keep these elements 
apart. 


ABROAD. 


On Monday morning, indeed, it seemed as if 
Paris were on the verge of revolution. There were 
extensive military preparations; the navvies and 
excavators employed on the Exhibition and the 
Metropolitan Railway were on strike, on the ground 
that the contractors were not paying the same rate 
of wages as the Municipality pays when it undertakes 
similar work itself; other trades had come out 2 
sympathy, or to ventilate their own grievances; 
“blacklegs” were being assaulted, disorder was 
beginning, the railway servants were talking 
of leaving work, and there seemed to be & 
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prospect of what has often been threatened 
on the Continent, but never fully achieved, 
even during the Reform agitation in Belgium— 
a general strike. However, the Municipality has 
terminated the strike on the works now being 
undertaken for its account by requiring the con- 
tractors to proceed or to resign the conduct of 
affairs into its hands. Several of the other strikes 
seem to be collapsing in Paris; but preparations are 
now announced for a general strike on the railways 
of France. Still, the movement does not seem 
to have the general support of the railway men, and 
the military system of France will enable the 
strikers to be replaced sufficiently to prevent a 
complete breakdown of traffic. But the situation is 
very alarming nevertheless. 





THE German Emperor has passed through Venice 
and proceeded on his very modern pilgrimage, and 
at the last moment he has decided to omit Egypt 
from his programme. The reason semi-officially 
given, though possibly not the only one, for this 
decision, is that he desires to return in time to 
facilitate the legislative labours of the coming 
session, and so will open the Reichstag in person 
next month. It is difficult to imagine that the 
labours of the Reichstag can be facilitated by any 
speech the Emperor is likely to make—at least if his 
recent moods recur after his return. He has to 
deal with a House of which only about a third 
can be reckoned on as certain to give a consistent 
support to his Government; he can only secure a 
majority by conciliating the Catholic Centre, who 
will only facilitate legislation on their own terms. 
Still, the Government of Germany is only very im- 
perfectly parliamentary, and the projected tour has 
had some curious results in advance. It has revived 
the old question, so prominent just before the 
Crimean War, of the traditional French protec- 
torate of Eastern Christians, and so has em- 
bittered the relations not merely of German 
and French Catholics, but of the German Em- 
pire with the Vatican. The Pope has used lan- 
guage implying an acknowledgment of French 
claims, the German Government has “ suspended the 
return” of its Ambassador to the Vatican, now on 
leave; and well-meaning peacemakers have been 
busy explaining that Papal infallibility does not 
extend to questions of international politics. Itisa 
curious imbroglio, which may make the Catholic 
Centre more tractable when the Emperor comes 
back to the Reichstag. 





THE Powers having delivered their ultimatum in 
the Cretan question, the Sultan has resorted to his 
old tactics of delay and evasion. He has asked them 
to consent to the permanent stationing of a small 
Turkish garrison in the island, as a visible sign and 
maintenance of his sovereign rights—in fact, to treat 
the island in the same way as Samos. But the 
Powers at last are firm in refusing to grant his 
request. It is fortunate: for “Samian autonomy” 
is hopeless in Crete. 





THE peace negotiations in Paris are apparently 
proceeding slowly and with considerable friction; 
but it is clear that there can be no abatement of the 
American minimum demands. Indeed, President 
McKinley’s speeches during his visit to the Omaha 
Exhibition indicate that those demands are likely 
to become more rather than less extensive. His 
references to the new responsibilities now before 

€ American people, international as well as 
national, and his deprecation of the charge of 
militarism, can surely only refer to the Philip- 
Pine problem; for Cuba and Porto Rico will 
ma short time be hardly less fit for territorial 
government of the ordinary pattern than New 

€xico. Itis in the Philippines alone that problems 


American nation, and the President’s speech seems 
to indicate an intention of assuming them to the full. 





THE crisis in the Chinese Empire does not 
develop. The reaction continues, but apparently as 
a Palace movement, unstimulated by any foreign 
intrigue—a movement, too, which does not yet affect 
the bulk of the Manchu population, and still less 
Chinese nationalism. It is curious that amid all this 
reaction the amended contract for the Niuchwang 
railway concession should at last have been agreed to 
with the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank. The line 
beyond the Great Wall is not to be assigned as security 
for the payment of the interest due to the English 
capitalists concerned; that has been effectually 
prevented by the protests of M. Pavloff. But the 
interest in question is secured by a Government 
guarantee, and also by a charge on the revenue of 
another railway line. So the puzzle as to the 
security offered to British investors is cleared up, 
and the management of the line will not be quite 
free from their control. A valuable coal-mining 
concession in the neighbourhood of the railway is 
also to be worked as a separate concern by English 
capitalists. The fact is, English capital must find 
its way into China, whatever Russian or other 
intrigue may do towards keeping it out. 





THE Progressive Ministry at the Cape has fallen, 
and the Bond Ministry takes its place. This result 
has its advantages, as we pointed out some time ago. 
A Ministry with a majority of two, and that not 
wholly to be depended on, cannot possibly do 
any serious harm: and a Boer Ministry is far 
more likely to inspire confidence and reduce fric- 
tion with the Boers of the Transvaal than a 
Ministry which has taken its stand on the 
racial issue and allowed Mr. Rhodes—despite all his 
own assertions of fellow-feeling with the Boer popu- 
lation—to stand as the symbol of English rule 
against Dutch. The Cape now has definite parties, 
and it is to be hoped they will find some better 
dividing line than that of race. Possibly, during 
the coming struggle for redistribution, that line may 
be masked by some new and unexpected issue. 





No man in the present genera- 
tion has done more to spread 
among Englishmen the knowledge 
of the classics and minor classics of their own litera- 
ture than the late Professor Henry Morley ; and we 
are glad to see that a life of him, to be written by 
the Rev. H. S. Solly, is among Mr. Edward Arnold's 
announcements. These also include “ Tales from 
Shakespeare” — supplementing Lamb by drawing 
upon the historical plays, which he omitted—by our 
collaborator Q, and a “Frank Lockwood Sketch 
Book” containing many sketches never published 
before.— Mr. Clement Scott is making his first 
public appearance as a writer of short stories, in 
volume form, with “ Madonna Mia,” to be published 
by Messrs. Greening & Co. 


LITERATURE. 





THe Marquis of Anglesey was a 
prominent sportsman and keen 
yachtsman. — The Hon. W. J. 
Larnach, C.M.G., had twice held office in New 
Zealand Ministries—Mr. Arthur Mills had sat 
in Parliament for many years as a Conservative 
first for Taunton, and subsequently for Exeter; 
he had also been a member of the London School 
Board, and had written books on Imperial ques- 
tions.—Mr. A. Oakey Hall will be remembered as 
Mayor of New York under the Tweed Ring, and 
as the occasional instructor in later years of the 
English public on American subjects through the 
medium of the Times. 


~ If housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
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and responsibilities of a new order await the 





which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, 
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THE ANGLO-FRENCH CRISIS. 





HE publication of the Fashoda papers conclu- 
sively proves one fact of which we make 
cheerful and glad acknowledgment. That is, that 
upon this question, at least, the Foreign Office has 
not been guilty of the weakness with which it has 
been justly chargeable in other matters. In these 
papers there is revealed nothing of the uncertainty, 
the hesitation, and the feebleness exhibited in 
regard to China. On the contrary, Lord Salisbury 
and his subordinates have acted throughout with 
praiseworthy firmness and consistency. They cannot 
be charged with having adopted a provocative tone 
towards France; but they have made it clear that 
under the most courteous forms they maintain an 
inflexible purpose. As we have no wish to make 
party capital out of a crisis of national importance, 
we shall not dwell upon the fact that the policy they 
are carrying out with vigour and decision is that 
which was bequeathed to them by their predecessors. 
We prefer rather to hail with satisfaction this un- 
mistakable proof that there is a real continuity in 
our foreign policy which is independent of changes 
of Governments or party majorities. From the first 
appearance of the “ Fashoda incident” upon the 
stage we have pointed tothe declaration made by Sir 
Edward Grey, as the spokesman of Lord Rosebery’s 
Government in 1895, as being the charter of our 
policy with regard to the Nile, and as being also our 
warrant for insisting upon the withdrawal of Captain 
Marchand from a place to which he ought never to 
have been allowed to go. We do not for a moment 
profess that any declaration made by an English 
Ministry is necessarily binding upon a foreign 
Government. We cannot pretend to any right to 
lay down the law for other nations. France was 
entitled, if she liked, to treat the warning that was 
given with so much emphasis by Sir Edward Grey 
with contempt. But if she chose to do so, then she 
has no right to complain if she has to bear the con- 
sequences of her own deliberate action. Lord Rose- 
bery, in a speech which it would be superfluous to 
praise, but which has been accepted everywhere as 
expressing the opinions not only of the Liberal party 
but of the whole nation, has pointed to the fact 
which gives its gravest character to the French 
aggression. That is, that Captain Marchand’s 
mission to the Nile was a deliberate and determined 
act of unfriendliness towards this country What- 
ever arguments French writers and statesmen may 
produce to support their contention that the Mar- 
chand mission was a justifiable one—and so far we 
have not seen a single argument that is worthy even 
of being discussed—they cannot pretend to deny this 
fact. When Captain Marchand was ordered to 
advance to the Nile, and, if he could reach it, to raise 
the French flag there, those who gave him the order 
knew that they were deliberately trying, not merely 
to irritate and provoke, but to defy a Power with 
which they professed to be in relations of amity. 
This seems to us to be really the crucial fact 
in the present situation. Marchand’s position at 
Fashoda is so hopeless, we might almost say so 
grotesque, that he can only excite our pity. He 
is a brave man, who has done his duty in such a 
manner that we are constrained to admire both 
his loyalty and his courage. We cannot but regret 


that the end of his gallant enterprise has been to 
place him in a position which is only not ludicrous 
because it is one of very real danger. Not merely 
has he only escaped a certain destruction by the 
timely triumph of the Sirdar over the forces of 
the Khalifa, but he is at this moment absolutely 
powerless and helpless. 


He has to trust to the 





Anglo-Egyptian forces for food, for medicine, and 
for the means of communicating with his own 
Government. He is hemmed in on all sides by the 
army which represents Egyptian sovereignty on the 
Upper Nile, and even now it is that army alone 
which stands between him and certain death, 
Sensible Frenchmen, when they realise these facts, 
must feel of how worthless a character is that 
fait accompli, which, in defiance of their own argu- 
ments in the past, they are trying to set up against 
the doctrine of international law which gives back to 
the Egyptian Government all that region which it 
has just re-conquered from an insurgent army. But 
we are not really concerned about Captain Marchand 
and his abortive errand. That which does concern 
us is the position of France in this matter. It is 
melancholy to feel that in this business the French 
have been pursuing that which has for some years 
past been their favourite policy. They have been 
trying deliberately and determinedly to irritate and 
annoy Great Britain. For some reason best known 
to themselves French statesmen seem to have come 
to the conclusion that it would pay to “ twist the 
lion’s tail.” At all events, they have pursued this 
practice now for a not inconsiderable number of 
years. They have deliberately created “ questions” 
in different quarters of the world at our expense, and 
when the question has culminated in a diplomatic 
discussion they have demanded payment of some kind 
for kindly permitting the difference to be composed, 
It is no exaggeration to say that this has been the 
history of all the recent disputes between the two 
countries. Our neighbours have carefully sought 
out any point at which we seemed to be either 
vulnerable or sensitive, and they have then made 
themselves as obnoxious to us as possible. We have 
borne with this unpleasant and unneighbourly pro- 
ceeding with exemplary patience in many different 
quarters. We have made many concessions to them 
for the sake of peace. Apparently they have come 
to the conclusion that there is no concession which 
we will not make if only we are permitted to live 
our lives in quietude. 

But on this occasion France has overstepped the 
mark. She has failed to perceive that a Great Power 
which may be willing to submit to aggressions that 
it is possible to believe were due to accident or 
carelessness rather than to deliberate design, cannot 
with any sense of self-respect submit to an act of 
aggression committed in direct and conscious defiance 
of her warning that she would resent it as unfriendly. 
France, it is perfectly true, is not bound by the 
declaration of the Rosebery Government. But Great 
Britain is bound by that declaration, and she cannot, 
even if she would, evade the plain duty laid upon her 
of acting up to the letter of the warning she then gave 
to the French Government. This is the vital point in 
the situation we have now to face. It is a very grave 
situation. Weare by no means so certain as some 
of our contemporaries are, that the Fashoda incident 
will be settled without a resort to arms, We do not 
doubt that the Brisson Cabinet will settle it if it 
can, despite the fire-eating of Parisian journalists 
who have not taken the trouble to make themselves 
acquainted with the facts. But there are other 
forces in France at the present moment besides the 
Brisson Cabinet. There is at least the possibility 
that a military coup d’état may suddenly change the 
whole situation, and change it for the worse so far as 
the prospects of peace are concerned. But whatever 
may happen in France our course is clear, and we 
cannot deviate from it. That we have no desire to 
humiliate a great neighbouring Power need not 
said. If French ingenuity can devise any way by 
which France can be extricated without loss of 
. dignity from her present position no one will rejoice 
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more than we shall. But it must be remembered 
that it is not England but the Ministers of the 
Republic that must be held responsible for the diffi- 
culty in which the country now finds herself. We 
shall be glad to do what we can to assist her to escape 
from that difficulty, but she has only to thank her- 
self for the fact that she is now involved in it. 








LAUD AND LIBERTY. 





HE Bishop of London’s address on Laud in 
Gray’s Inn Chapel was the most dexterous 
reply to Sir William Harcourt’s letters to the Times 
which has yet been made. The occasion was one of 
uncommon interest. Dr. Creighton is still a historian 
even if he be not still a Liberal, and might have felt 
some embarrassment in finding fitting words to ex- 
press his opinion of the Archbishop in whose 
memory a stained-glass window has been erected by 
a faithful admirer. Laud has been always a hero 
and martyr to the Tractarians. The ritualist in 
terror of the Peblic Worship Regulation Act 
has been soothed by the reflection that one 
of the articles in his impeachment related to 
the erection of a statue of St. Mary the 
Virgin over the porch of her church at 
Oxford. If Dr. Creighton had spoken of him in 
the spirit of Mozley’s essay there would have been 
joy indeed in St. Alban’s, Holborn. But he did 
nothing of the sort. He told his audience plainly 
that Laud was a good man, a learned man, but a 
failure. The heartiest Protestant could say no 
nore. But Dr. Creighton did not stop there. Why, 
he asked, was Lauda failure? Because he attempted 
to enforce the Act of Uniformity. He called in the 
power of the State to enforce obedience to the 
strict Prayer Book practice. He harried those who 
differed from him. And hence he drove some 
Puritans to rebellion and others to America. Had 
he been content to use methods of persuasion, kindly 
advice, and spiritual example, he might perhaps 
have brought peace and unity to the Church. 

The moral is obvious, and it is not one which we, 
as Liberals, believing in the liberation of religion 
from State control, feel inclined to shirk. There are 
two possible attitudes for Protestant Liberals in the 
present crisis. One is to express sympathy, as the 
Congregational Union did on Tuesday last on Dr. 
Horton’s motion, with those who are struggling to 
arouse opinion in the Church to the danger of en- 
croaching sacerdotalism. The other is to call for 
the enforcement of the Act 1 Elizabeth cap. 2, and to 
use the voting power of the party to secure its en- 
forcement. ‘The latter may seem the more practical 
and definite course, and there is a probability of 
many Liberal candidates being forced into the 
position which Sir William MHarcourt, as a 
convinced Erastian, has naturally taken. But, 
frankly, we do not see our way to go farther 
than the Congregational Union. We are strong 
Opponents of sacerdotalism, but we should like 
‘o fight it with better weapons than the Act of 
Uniformity. The two first Acts of the first parlia- 
ment of Elizabeth were the most monstrous assertion 
of the pretended right of the State to crib, cabin, 
and confine the exercise of religion of which there 
is any record in Western Europe. The Church 
of England was not then, as it is now, only the 
most favoured of many Churches ministering to 
the spiritual needs of the people. The benefits 


of diversity of organisation had not yet been realised. 

sections of Protestants, and some who were 
scarcely Protestants, hoped to find scope for their 
activities within the Church. Never was the evan- 








gelical spirit more manifest, or its manifestations 
more manifold. Yet the State thought good to 
prescribe a single liturgy as the only one to be used 
by the faithful, and to limit even the limited 
latitude in forms and ceremonies which had been 
permitted by the Church of Rome. For more 
than a century the fathers of the Free Churches 
kept up a protest against this usurpation in the 
sphere of conscience. The object of the Act 
had been political rather than religious, and 
in this spirit the Archbishops during the reign of 
Elizabeth tried, on the whole, not to enforce it with 
undue strictness against evangelical Protestants who 
were loyal to the Queen’s Government. When 
James I. came to the throne, Erastians of a less 
politic type began to doubt the possibility of toler- 
ating lawlessness. They sought to arrange a com- 
promise under which the dissidents might have 
been induced to acquiesce in the Act, and, failing, 
resorted to a persecution which culminated with 
Laud. New England was founded in protest against 
the Act of Uniformity just as certainly as the 
Declaration of Independence was due to the policy 
of George III. After the Restoration, the Act was 
only enforced by depriving the Church of her most 
sincere ministers. For another century there was 
Latitudinarianism in belief, strict conformity in 
practice, and a deadness of spiritual effort. The 
Uniform Church could not permit of Wesleyan 
diversity, and lost thereby the strongest missionary 
inspiration in the history of English Protestantism. 
It is mainly the result of the lack of power to change 
with the times that the Anglicans out of England 
form so small a proportion of the English-speaking 
peoples. If the Act of Uniformity were the only 
bulwark against Rome, Protestantism would indeed 
be in a parlous state. 

There is doubtless some human temptation to 
the Free Churches to use the Act which drove their 
fathers out of what was once the heritage of the 
whole nation, to punish the school of thought 
which has been always opposed to comprehension. 
They are only seeking to enforce the rule which 
their fathers obeyed: Conform, or come out. There 
is the further inducement that if the law of the 
Church were strictly administered, it would become 
so intolerable that Churchmen themselves might 
clamour for Disestablishment. But even in the 
vexed region of ecclesiastical polemics, it seems 
to us wrong to do evil that good may come. 
Liberals must not be lured away by the temptations 
of Erastianism into advocating the tightening of the 
chains of the State upon religion. To begin with, 
the frequent prosecution of Ritualists is about the 
best way to encourage sympathy with Ritualism. 
And even if the Prayer Book uniformity were made 
rigid and universal—driving the more sincere of the 
extreme party into the Church of Rome during the 
process—the recent discussions about the limits of 
permissible doctrine and practice, and even the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s visitation charges, make it 
abundantly clear that much more insidious means 
than extravagance in ecclesiastical millinery can be 
used by the Sacerdotalists without contravening the 
law. The Protestants within the Church of England 
must not rely upon the State to do for them, without 
personal sacrifice, what has cost the Free Churches so 
many years of travail. They have a plain course 
open to them, which all who have any sincere 
conception of the spirituality of religion ought to 
be ready to aid them in. Let them strike for the 
freedom and autonomy which the Liberal party gave 
to the Protestant Church of Ireland with such 
happy results. On the question of disendowment. 
they can make reasonable terms. The mere diversion 
of the ancient public endowments to educational 
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purposes would soon be compensated by the increased 
zeal which has always been shown by every religious 
body—and not least by the Anglicans—so soon as 
the benumbing influence of State control is shaken 
off. On these lines we can give Protestant Church- 
men our aid, but we cannot stomach, as a new 
doctrine of Liberalism, the strict enforcement of 
that musty statute of Elizabeth. 








THE KAISER’S PILGRIMAGE, 





HERE is something unusually attractive and 
romantic in the German Emperor’s remarkable 
journey to the East. With all his eccentricities of 
act and language, the young Kaiser is, beyond 
question, the most interesting figure among the rulers 
of the world, the only prince who seems capable of 
understanding the great possibilities of his position, 
the only sovereign who to vast power adds in a high 
degree the gifts of character, intelligence, and imagin- 
ation. His latest enterprise appeals strongly to a 
sentiment which is common enough even in these 
modern days, the sentiment of devotion to all that is 
picturesque and ancient in religious story, to all that 
recalls the great traditions, the beliefs and glories of 
a bygone age. Ever since the days of Charlemagne, 
when the Western world first as a whole awakened 
to its heritage and loss, more than ever since the 
hosts of the Crusaders threw away their lives so 
gallantly and vainly in their splendid struggle for 
the sepulchre of Christ, men’s thoughts have been 
drawn with irresistible fascination to the sacred 
places of the Holy Land, and even the centuries 
of barbaric conquest, which followed the destruction 
of the Crusaders’ kingdom, have never entirely 
obliterated this feeling in imaginative minds. It 
was a German Emperor, if we give Charlemagne 
his due, who first built a Christian hospital for 
pilgrims at Jerusalem. It was one of the greatest 
of the early German Emperors, Barbarossa, who 
lost his life in the most famous of the Crusades. 
It was a later German Emperor, Frederick II., “the 
wonder of the world,’”’ who, for the last time in the 
Middle Ages, secured the restoration of Jerusalem 
to Christian hands. It was a German Emperor 
who, more than six centuries later, obtained from 
the Sultan the small plot of territory on which the 
Kaiser will encamp. ‘There is no want of impressive 
national traditions to form a precedent for the 
Emperor William’s interest in the Holy Land. 

Even richer in history and association is the spot 
where the new and stately German church, “the 
Church o1 the Redeemer,” is to be dedicated by the 
Emperor at the end of this month. It was here that 
Charlemagne built his house for pilgrims, and that 
the first church reared in the East by Western 
Christianity grew up. It was here that, two 
centuries later, some high-minded merchants of 
Amalfi founded a small brotherhood to protect their 
new-built hospital, out of which there grew in time 
the splendid military order of the Knights of St. 
John, who not only received and cared for pilgrims, 
but bore on many a battlefield the banner of the 
Cross. The ruins of their spacious buildings in 
Jerusalem are still to be seen upon the ground, and 
the cloister of the affiliated order of nuns beside them 
stands to-day much as it stood in the days when the 
Frankish princes ruled the soil. Later still, it was 


here that Saladin took up his quarters, and sowed 
barley on the wasted lands; and even to-day the 
place bears in the neighbourhood the name of 
‘“‘Muristan,” from the madhouse which the great 
Saracenic conqueror established in the cloisters of 
the exiled nuns. 


The dispossessed Knights of St. 





John found a fresh home in Rhodes and held it foy 
long as a bulwark of Christendom against the Turks, 
and then, when the troubles of the Reformation 
divided the Order into two, the Catholic knights 
took refuge in Maita, while for many a day their 
Protestant brethren flourished in wealth and honour 
upon Prussian soil. To-day, however, both branches 
alike have settlements in or near Jerusalem, and 
the Protestant representatives of the Order are 
proposing to build once again a spacious habitation 
upon the very ruins of their ancient home. When 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, following in the foot- 
steps of the Prince of Wales, visited Jerusalem nearly 
thirty years ago, the Sultan signalised his amity 
for Prussia by presenting this coveted plot of 
ground, with all its stirring Christian memories, 
to the Prussian King, and German interests in 
Jerusalem have from that time forward steadily 
increased, keeping pace with the steadily in- 
creasing activity of German settlers in the 
Holy Land. Not only are there in Jerusalem 
German hospitals and orphanages and schools, but 
at Haifa and at Jaffa there are prosperous German 
colonies, which for many years past have followed 
agriculture and fostered trade with all the deter. 
mined vigour of their race. From these expatriated 
subjects the Kaiser will, no doubt, receive a very 
cordial reception, and it appears that his visit is 
equally agreeable to the native population. We 
are told that the fellaheen of the villages and the 
boatmen of Jaffa are gladly consenting to pay a tax 
of eight shillings a head for the building of a 
carriage road, which is to replace for the first time 
in history the ancient mule tracks, along which 
David fled in humiliation before Absalom, along 
which Titus marched his men of war. It is strange 
to think how many vanished nations have used the 
immemorial pathways which the carriage of the 
German Empress now discards. 

The old Emperor William long cherished the idea 
of making Jerusalem the home of a great Christian 
temple which should represent the union of the Re- 
formed Churches of the West. And even after the 
failure of the Protestant Bishopric of Jerusalem, 
which existed under the joint protection of Great 
Britain and of Prussia for a period of some forty 
years, he never abandoned the hope of inducing 
Western Protestants to co-operate for religious and 
philanthropic purposes in the Holy Land. The new 
Church of the Redeemer is largely the result of the old 
Emperor’s efforts. But, as Solomon built the temple 
which it was not permitted to his father to erect, so 
it falls to the young Emperor to carry out his grand- 
father’s design. It is, perhaps, only a coincidence 
that, according to the accepted computation, the 
new Church is to be dedicated almost exactly on the 
anniversary of the day on which Solomon’s temple 
was dedicated nearly three thousand years ago. It 
is, of course, more than a coincidence, however, that 
the date falls on the anniversary of the day when 
Luther launched his challenge at the Pope and 
nailed his theses up on the church door at Wittem- 
berg. This is, indeed, the only point which is 
likely to cause any difficulty in connection with the 
Emperor’s visit to the East. In the corner-stone of 
the new Protestant sanctuary there lies deposited a 
document, written by the present Emperor himself, 
in which he declares the Church to be “ a monument 
of the faith opened to Evangelical Christendom 
through the Reformers, and a visible witness to the 
unity of faith in which the Evangelical Churches 
of Germany are bound with each other and 
with all outside.” It is thus as the head of 
German Protestantism, and to a large extent as the 
champion of the Reformation, that the Emperor 
William visits Jerusalem to-day, and it is possible 
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that the uncompromising manner in which this side 
of his mission has been emphasised may lead to some 
little difficulty with Catholics, who cannot be 
expected to acquiesce in the identification of the 
interests of Christendom with the name and faith of 
Luther. Indeed, the Pope has already taken advan- 
tage of this fact to remind the world that France, 
the eldest daughter of the Church, claims a tradi- 
tional right to protect all Catholics in the East. 
We do not suppose that German Catholics will 
acquiesce in this pretension for a moment; and 
the Emperor William, who is no bigot, and who 
counts millions of Catholics among his subjects, is 
not likely to relinquish any right which he possesses 
to represent and protect his compatriots, whatever 
their creed or wherever their abode may be. We 
hope that the Kaiser will not miss the opportunity 
which his pilgrimage affords him of exerting his 
influence beneficially with the representatives of 
another creed as well. We notice that one item of the 
proceedings in which he will take part is the dedica- 
tion of a new orphanage for Armenian children. 
Surrounded though he will be with the Sultan’s 
subjects and escorted by the Sultan’s troops, we 
trust he will not fail to remind their master that 
Christendom, whether Catholic or Protestant, will 
tolerate no more the wholesale massacre of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte. The pomp of his 
journey will have little meaning if it does not bring 
home plainly to the Sultan’s Government the risk 
they run in persecuting the servants of the Christian 
faith. We shall value more highly the Kaiser’s 
wisdom and devotion if, while he proclaims once 
more in the birthplace of Christianity the belief of 
the Western nations in the gospel of mercy there 
revealed, he proclaims also the obligation of mercy 
entailed upon every Sovereign who controls the 
destinies of Christians in the East. 








CLEAN WATER FOR LONDON. 





HE decision to expedite the labours of its Water 
Committee which the London County Council 

has arrived at this week, was a foregone conclusion 
after the water famine at the East End. It may 
receive additional justification, though none is 
needed, if the drought is not speedily relieved by 
copious rains. Then some of those dangers may be 
realised, which—according to certain authorities— 
threaten those only less unfortunate districts which 
derive their supply from the Thames. However, 
for some time to come London must depend on 
the sources near at hand; and the question is 
how to turn the existing supply to best account. 
On one step everyone, except a Moderate remnant, 
appears to be agreed. The water supply of London 
must be “pooled”; the mains of the different 
companies must be permanently connected, so that 
eficiency in one district may be supplied from 
the excess elsewhere. This has been partially done, 
of course under pressure, and much too late, by 
the East London Company, whose neglect of the 
powers which it had taken of its own motion 
8 one of the most striking examples of its 
Tecent misconduct. But, of course, this connection 
must be carried out between all the companies, 
and without waiting for a drought to come 
again. The Moderates are suspected of a desire to 
limit their reform proposals to this. We do not 
think their constituents will be satisfied. Ordinarily, 
East London may draw on the Kent wells or 
the Thames. But the Thames to-day is alarmingly 
low, and though there may be plenty of water under- 
yng West Kent now, the Cray is drying up— 











presumably from the pumping near its headwaters at 
Orpington—and the Darenth, we believe, is affected 
too. Besides, the suburban area of the Kent Com- 
pany must gradually fill up as that of the East 
London Company has filled—though, as a rule, with 
far fewer persons to the acre and a much wealthier 
population. 

It is clear, again, that this combination 
of resources necessarily implies a definite water 
authority, standing above the companies, and 
eventually displacing them. Till the companies are 
bought out, control cannot be complete, but, even as 
a temporary measure, it ought to be more stringent. 
How much less parts of the East End would have 
suffered this summer if the connection between the 
Kent and the East London Companies’ systems had 
been made a few weeks earlier! And, even when ail 
the systems are connected, we cannot hope that 
water companies’ officials, with dividends to earn and 
directors to placate, will be in any hurry to buy 
water from outside so long as they can make 
their own supplies suffice. A municipal authority 
would enable the officials to act sooner without 
fear of offending a possibly short-sighted director- 
ate. Municipal ownership, whether by the County 
Council or by a Board or a Water Trust, is in- 
evitable in the near future. But the events of the 
last two months have shown that, even before 
municipal ownership, we must have much more 
stringent public control. 

All these, however, are merely temporary 
measures. The real question of interest is, How 
will Parliament provide for the growing needs 
of the greatest city, and the city in which cleanli- 
ness is most generally recognised as a duty, in 
the world? Storage reservoirs somewhere in the 
Thames and the Lea Valley, have been suggested, 
but they are only palliatives at best. A mere 
set of storage reservoirs, only to be drawn on in 
emergencies, is a doubtful expedient in any case. 
A good many of those proposed in the history of 
this question would have been in practice either 
not watertight or mere swamps. And what sort of 
water is it proposed to store? We have too awful an 
example in the Maidstone epidemic of the dangers 
that ensue when a “gathering ground” is highly 
cultivated to make us content with Thames water as 
@ permanent source of supply. West Kent, as we have 
said, is doubtful at best—especially if the companies’ 
wells are to dry up the streams, as high authorities 
maintain that they do. Moreover, there is this 
objection to all water from the chalk, that it 
requires to be softened for household purposes, and 
for industrial purposes most of all, A municipal 
authority would soften the water before delivery. 
How much better to get soft water to begin with! 
Now, this is what the Council’s engineer proposed, 
so long ago as 1894; and his most interesting report 
is well worth re-reading to-day. He proposed to tap 
the sources of the Usk and Wye, and of some of their 
tributaries, and bring water to London which can 
be distributed throughout nearly the whole area by 
simple gravitation—soft water, falling from the 
clouds on a rocky, mountainous surface, which is 
mainly uninhabited, and, therefore, unpolluted by 
man. His grandiose aqueduct would run to a point 
in western Gloucestershire, from whence it would 
branch to supply reservoirs near Elstree and Ban- 
stead respectively. The gathering grounds which 
would supply it would be opened up gradually; and 
when they were all in use the needs of London 
would be met for another century at least. Sucha 


work—of a kind which we are accustomed to associ- 
ate with the name of Imperial Rome—would be a 
fitting memorial for future ages alike of Imperial 
Britain and of its capital, Democratic London. 
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FINANCE. 





JHE publication of the Fashoda Blue Book has 
naturally added to the marked reluctance so long 
exhibited by investors and capitalists generally to 
engage in new risks. City opinion is very strong 
that there will be no war; still, it is quite unwilling 
to enter into new risks, in view of the serious 
situation of France in domestic affairs as well as in 


foreign. The Palace revolution in China is also 
calculated to hinder business, although very little 
doubt is entertained in the City that somehow or 
other the Empress-Dowager will be checked, and 


that there will be no serious difference between 
the European Powers. At another time the Sultan’s 
surrender to the ultimatum of the Powers would have 
been welcomed by an advance upon the Stock Ex- 
change. But this week it has hardly been noticed. 
Equally indicative of the prevailing uneasiness is the 
exceedingly small impression made upon the Mining 
Market by the crushings announced this week 
of the Geelong and the Selukwe Companies. 
Both mines are in Rhodesia, and our readers will 
remember that while one party has been very 
confident that Rhodesia would prove as rich in gold 
as the Transvaal, another has been equally con- 
vinced that no gold would be found there. The two 
Companies just named are the first to have an- 
nounced the result of actual crushings for a month. 
Some other companies are expected to reach the 
crushing stage very soon, and by several others de- 
velopment is being pushed rapidly forward. Both 
Companies report for the first month a very satis- 
factory out-turn of gold. But the announcement 
appeared on Monday, the very day on which the 
Fashoda Blue Book was published, and naturally, 
therefore, eagerly as speculators had been look- 
ing forward to the reports of the crushings, very 
little rise took place. In Paris business is almost at 
a standstill, owing to the distracted state of the 
country. The same may be said of both Italy and 
Austria-Hungary. In Germany there has for some 
years past been a rather wild speculation, which 
seems now to have reached the culminating point. 
Money has become very scarce, and prices in many 
directions have been tumbling considerably. Un- 
fortunately for the speculators, the stocks they hold 
are not in much demand abroad. It is quite obvious 
that very little can be sold in Paris at the present 
time, or in Vienna, orin Rome. And it is equally 
notorious that the London Stock Exchange does not 
look with much favour upon foreign bonds or shares. 
It would be difficult, therefore, for Berlin to sell on 
a large scale, if it were compelled to do so, and 
naturally everything possible is being done to avert, 
or at all events postpone, a breakdown of the 
speculation. In the United States the wild specula- 
tion, too, has received a very considerable check, 
partly owing to the dearness of money in New York, 
and partly to the near approach of the Congressional 
elections. Many Democrats, who revolted from the 
party when it nominated Mr. Bryan two years ago, 
are now going back to their old associates. Still, a 
Sound Money majority is hoped for in both Houses: 
but, meanwhile, business has received somewhat of 
a check. In spite, however, of the long-continued 
political apprehensions trade here at home is fairly 
good, though by no means as active as it was early 
in the year. 

The Directors of the Bank of England on Thurs- 
day raised their rate of discount from 3 to 4 per 
cent. There was some doubt in the Market as to 
whether they would do so, the bulk of opinion being 
that it would be sufficient to make an advance to 
3} per cent. But we venture to think that the 
Directors have acted wisely in going at once to 4 per 
cent. And the main reason for the opinion is that on 
Monday the Imperial Bank of Germany raised its 
rate of discount to 5 per cent. It had become quite 


evident for some time previously that it could not 
avoid doing so, for speculation and demands for 





money to move the crops had withdrawn such large 
funds from the bank that it was bound to protect 
its reserve. As pointed out above, everything is 
being done to ward off a crisis in Berlin, and, 
probably, therefore, the means will be found to 
avoid raising the bank rate there further. It seems 
also likely that everything will be done to avoid 
withdrawing gold from the Bank of England. 
At all events, the Berlin Exchange upon London 
has risen instead of falling this week, and 
Berlin is not even a keen buyer of gold 
in the open market. In New York likewise every. 
thing is being done to avoid taking gold from this 
market. Money isalready beginning to return from 
the interior. The uncertainty respecting the elec. 
tions has checked speculation, and consequently rates 
are decidedly lower. American purchases of gold, 
however, continue in the open market here; but for 
the time being withdrawals from the Bank have 
stopped. Still, it will be well for all who are en- 
gaged in the Money Market to bear in mind that 
there will be another outflow of gold to the interior 
in October and November, and, furthermore, that the 
Treasury is preparing for a reform of the currency, 
In India the scarcity of coin continues, and con- 
sequently the India Council is able to sell its drafts 
very successfully. On Wednesday it offered for 
tender 40 lacs, while over 216 lacs. were applied for. 
The whole amount offered was sold in bills at prices 
ranging from ls. 33!d. to ls. 4d. per rupee, 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


YATURDAY.—It is not pleasant for a journalist 
who respects his profession and realises its 
responsibilities to see the part which journalism too 
often plays in public affairs. At this moment it 
seems to be the mission of some of the leading Con- 
tinental newspapers to bring about a European war, 
of which England is to be the victim. The German 
official newspapers are assuring us, in a hectoring 
tone, that we are making a great mistake if we sup- 
pose that it is possible for this country to have a 
good understanding with Germany except on the 
most limited points ; the organs of the Colonial party 
are denouncing even an agreement about Delagoa 
Bay as a betrayal of German interests, and are 
pleasantly insinuating that the Emperor must have 
been “ squared ” by some mining concession before he 
assented to such a thing; in Russia the popular 
newspapers insist that we are plotting to seize 
Crete for ourselves; and in France a portion of the 
Press seems bent upon provoking a war over the 
question of Major Marchand and his handful of 
negroes at Fashoda. 

One needs to realise the fact that, after all, the 
world is not governed by newspapers in order to re 
cover one’s equanimity after such a dose of this in 
the journals of a single day. English journalists, 00 
doubt, have faults of their own, but it is only when 
the nation is deeply moved that they give expression 
to feelings of direct hostility towards other coul- 
tries, such as are habitually expressed towards us iD 
the newspapers of the Continent. With regard to 
Fashoda, our Press has, it is true, spoken out 
emphatically ; but French newspapers should under- 
stand that in this matter it accurately represents the 
feeling of the public. If war were to arise out 
of the question of the Nile, it would not be a war 
made, upon this side, by the newspapers. I imagine 
that this is more than the journalists of Paris dare 
affirm on their own behalf. 

Sunday.—The Matin surpassed itself yesterday 
in its comments on the Marchand affair. It pro 
fesses to believe that General Kitchener owed his 
victory at Omdurman to the presence of Major 
Marchand and his little band of Senegalese 4 
Fashoda, and in reply to the statements that the 
gallant French explorer received assistance from the 
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Sirdar, it jibes at the English soldiers, who cannot 
fight unless they are supplied with all manner of 
useless luxuries, and proudly announces that French- 
men are able to do without provisions of this 
description. It must make any French gentleman 
shiver to read this gasconading nonsense. The 
respectable French journals are asking us to keep 
calm, and not to use language calculated to irritate 
public feeling on the other side of the Channel. It 
would be well if they would do something to restrain 
their own colleagues, and to induce them to discuss 
the question at issue in a spirit more worthy of a 
great nation than that which the writers in the 
Matin display. If the French Press really desires to 
provoke a European war, it could not do more to 
effect its purpose than by persisting in the line it 
has taken up on the subject of the Nile. 

If it be true that the Tsung-li-Yamen has pro- 
tested against the strength of the Russian contingent 
sent to Pekin, Lord Salisbury must be held to be 
absolved from the responsibility for allowing the 
English force destined for the protection of our 
Legation to fall to less than half the strength of that 
of Russia. Otherwise he could be justly blamable. 
It looks, however, as though Russia, in pursuit of 
her policy of ostentatious swagger, had deliberately 
forced upon the Chinese a bigger force than they 
were prepared to receive. If that is the case, it 
points clearly to the settled determination of the 
Czar’s Government to have the upper hand in the 
control of Chinese affairs. 

Monday.—The English Government has at last 
spoken out on the subject of Fashoda, and no one 
can now find fault with Lord Salisbury for any lack 
of frankness. The impression produced by the pub- 
lication of the Nile papers this morning is very deep. 
The gravity of the situation is at last recognised by 
everybody, and it is, undoubtedly, graver than men 
have been inclined to suppose. From the first the 
English case seemed to be so clear and so irresistibly 
strong that there was an almost universal conviction 
on this side of the Channel that France would not 
offer any resistance to our demands. This feeling 
was strengthened by the calm and dignified tone in 
which the leading French journals discussed the 
news immediately after the fall of Omdurman. But 
a change has come over the French Press since then. 
Whether it be due to anger at the unfortunate talk 
in some English journals about “bundling out” 
Major Marchand, or whether it be due to the domes- 
tic necessities of the Republic making a diversion in 
foreign affairs desirable, I do not pretend to say. 
What is certain is that the Paris Press, including 
even some of its leading organs, has discussed the 
Marchand affair lately in a manner that was dis- 
tnctively provocative, and that certainly created the 
danger of war. 

We now know from the Nile papers that Lord 
Salisbury has, upon this occasion, acted with the 
firmness that an English Minister might be expected 
to show in these circumstances ; and though we have 
had no absolute refusal from the French Government 
to our demand for the withdrawal of Marchand, we 
see that it is standing stubbornly on the defensive, 
and instead of taking the shortest road out of a 
most serious difficulty, is leaving its newspapers to 
embitter the situation, and to bring the two coun- 
tries within measurable distance of war. It is a 
lamentable position; but it is one to which we 
Cannot shut our eyes. For the present, the less 
lewspapers have to say about the business the 
better. Lord Salisbury’s position is that which he 
has had to take up in obedience to the demands of 
the whole nation, and France, if she is to avoid a 
terrible catastrophe, will have to discover some 
Means of withdrawing from an untenable position. 
It would be a positive crime for any English jour- 
nalist or public man to say anything that would 
Make it still more difficult than it now is for 
the French Ministry to extricate themselves from 
4 most dangerous and embarrassing dilemma. 

The news that the German Emperor is not going 











to Egypt may mean nothing except that he cannot 
afford the time for the trip. But, naturally, 
the belief is that the Emperor's decision has been 
arrived at from a desire not to embitter French 
feeling still more upon the question of Egypt. If 
that is the case, no sensible Englishman will 
question the wisdom with which he has acted. 

Tuesday.—There was naturally some excitement 
both in the City and the West End over the 
publication of the Fashoda papers yesterday. The 
excitement was increased by the evening news- 
papers, some of which appeared with characteristic 
placards about “ war preparations.” If the future 
historian of the present age were compelled to 
trust to the placards of certain London evening 
newspapers for his facts, what a chronicle he would 
have to compile! But despite the attempts to 
frighten the public, it is obvious that the country 
is not at all in the mood for taking alarm. It is 
recognised that the crisis is a serious one, and 
that—owing to the perturbed state of France— 
it may even lead to a very grave complication. 
But the merits of the dispute seem to the average 
Englishman to be so clear that he cannot bring 
himself to believe that the French, who have so 
much to lose and so little to gain by a war 
with this country, will refuse to withdraw their 
unlucky emissary at Fashoda. Perhaps one ought 
to say, for it is distinctly worth noting, that there 
is no sort of hostility expressed or felt here 
towards France. There is a certain amount of 
regret that French Ministers were ill-advised 
enough to disregard the warning given by Sir 
Edward Grey on behalf of the Rosebery Adminis- 
tration; but the French people are not blamed 
for this, and I have not heard a single word 
indicative of the existence here of anything corre- 
sponding to the “ perfidious Albion” feeling which 
has so often prevailed on the other side of the 
Channel. This is not the least hopeful feature 
of the situation. 

Of course there are the usual people here who 
tell us, with an air of superior wisdom, that 
Fashoda is not worth fighting for. It would be 
just as much to the point to tell us that two 
and two do not make five. <A hundred Fasho- 
das, as everybody knows, would not be worth 
the cost and loss of a war between England 
and France. But it happens that if we were 
to fight it would not be for Fashoda, but for 
the maintenance of our place in the world plus 
our undoubted rights. If, after solemnly affirming 
our position with regard to the Nile Valley, and 
giving France a friendly warning of the light in 
which we should regard certain action by her, we 
were now to swallow our declarations, submit to the 
very action we declared that we would never submit 
to, and abandon a claim which in itself everybody 
knows to be just, we should lose not only the respect 
of others but our own self-respect, and English 
statesmanship would be dragged in the mire. Yet 
there are a good many people who declare that this 
is what would have happened if Lord Rosebery and 
Sir Edward Grey had not made the position of 
England so unmistakably clear in 1895, and if the 
nation had not so emphatically endorsed their 
policy. 

Wednesday.—It cannot be said that the pro- 
ceedings of the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
course of his visitation are calculated to increase the 
respect in which he and his office are held by those 
persons who are not “clerically minded.” I¢ is 
positively painful for those who remember the Dr. 
Temple of “Essays and Reviews” to have to wade 
through the hair-splitting distinctions of his address 
to his clergy. ‘“Transubstantiation,” ‘‘consubstan- 
tiation,” and all the rest of the jargon may have 
been words to conjure with in a bygone age. That 
the Primate of the English Church should fall back 
upon them in 1898, and that this particular Primate 
should be none other than Dr. Temple, does not tend 
to edification. If anything could fill the lay mind 
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with a feeling of something like contempt for the 
attitude of the bishops in the existing crisis in the 
English Church it would be this picture of Arch- 
bishop Temple sheltering himself from the move- 
ments of public opinion behind the subtleties of the 
theologians. 

Mr. Chamberlain is on his way to England, and 
within a week he will once more be amongst us. 
England has managed to get on very well, upon the 
whole, during his absence. But the Colonial Secretary 
must feel that he has already been “ out of the bill” 
a sufficient length of time ; and now that we are in 
difficulties with France he must feel particularly 
anxious once more to figure before the eye of a 
public that speedily forgets even the greatest men. 
On his return it would be well if he were to take 
some notice of a statement to which I see Sir Charles 
Dilke alludes in an article from his pen published 
last Saturday. According to the story to which 
Sir Charles Dilke makes passing reference, there 
was a point during the West African negotiations 
when the French representatives actually offered, 
as part of the compromise for which they were 
bargaining, to put an end to the Marchand mission 
and to leave us untroubled by any complication on 
the Nile. This offer, it is said, was treated as being of 
no account by the Colonial Office, and consequently it 
did not find a place in the final settlement. If the 
story be true, what a curious light it casts upon the 
high statesmanship of the Colonial Secretary and 
his assistants! I do not vouch for the truth of the 
tale. I have no means of doing so; but the quarter 
from which it comes, and the fact that Sir Charles 
Dilke has made this reference to it, certainly 
suggests that it might be well for Mr. Chamberlain 
to explain or deny a rumour so specific. 

Thursday.—Lord Rosebery’s speech at Epsom 
last night is to-day the universal topic of conversa- 
tion. It is a mistake to suppose, as some writers 
seem to do, that Lord Rosebery “ made” an oppor- 
tunity for speaking on the Fashoda incident. The 
engagement at Epsom was fixed long ago, at a time 
when there was no idea that the middle of October 
would find the country in the midst of a crisis of 
the gravest character. Nor can it be said that Lord 
Rosebery has shown any disposition to “make” 
occasions for public speaking. If the inner history 
of political parties during the past two years were 
to be revealed, it would, I imagine, be found that 
the ex-Premier has maintained an absolute silence 
on political topics during that time, despite the 
earnest entreaties of many members of the public 
and of not a few of his own political supporters that 
he would speak out. If he has spoken now, it must 
have been under the overwhelming pressure of a sense 
of duty, not to his party but to his country. 

Whatever may be the truth upon this point, 
however, the fact that Lord Rosebery has spoken 
at last, and has given voice to the feelings of the 
nation at a critical moment, is everywhere recog- 
nised as one of great importance. That he spoke 
with his usual force and clearness need not be said. 
What is noticeable is that the newspapers of all 
shades of opinion recognise this as the authoritative 
utterance upon the question with which it deals. 
Even a speech from Lord Salisbury could hardly 
have made a deeper impression upon the public 
mind, despite the fact that Lord Salisbury is the 
head of her Majesty’s Government. And, for- 
tunately, for us, Lord Rosebery’s speech, in its 
restraint, its dignity, and its absolute clearness, is 
something very different from the kind of speech 
we are accustomed to get from the Prime Minister. 
This utterance from the most prominent represent- 
ative of British Liberalism cannot fail to produce 
a marked effect upon Continental opinion. 

Incidentally, the speech disposes of a curious 
mis-statement in the current number of Truth. It 
is there said that Sir Edward Grey’s declaration in 
the House of Commons regarding the Nile was 
made solely on his own authority. It is curious 
that a man so well versed in public affairs as 





Mr. Labouchere should have made this blunder, 
Under-Secretaries —even men of the exceptional 
capacity of Sir Edward Grey—have no authority to 
make declarations of policy on behalf of a Cabinet of 
which they are not members. Asa matter of fact, 
Sir Edward Grey’s statement was made under in. 
structions from his immediate chief, the Foreign 
Secretary, and embodied a policy for which, as he 
stated yesterday, Lord Rosebery was not only 
Ministerially but personally responsible. It may be 
true that there were some members of the Govern. 
ment who did not agree with that policy. But if 
there were any dissentients, they were fortunately 
in a hopeless minority in the Cabinet, and were com. 
pelled to acquiesce in the declaration which is now 
universally recognised as the charter of our rights 
upon the Nile. 

Friday.—Mr. Asquith has followed the example 
of Lord Rosebery, and made a bold and effective 
speech in support of the English policy on the 
Nile. What is still more noticeable is the action of 
the Congregational Union, which has practically 
endorsed Lord Salisbury’s action. There is nota more 
pacific body, so far as international questions are con- 
cerned, than the Congregational Union. Its resolution 
yesterday affords conclusive proof of the unanimity 
of the nation. All danger of war would be at an 
end if it were not for the peculiar state of things 
in France. As a public man remarked yesterday: 
“We may see a coup d'état in Paris within four- 
teen days. Have you observed how the troops have 
been collected in the city on the pretext of the 
strike, and how the Bonapartists are changing their 
Pretender?” 

The appointment of Mr. St. John Brodrick to 
the Foreign Office was pretty generally anticipated. 
Mr. Brodrick is not a brilliant person, and there 
was a time when a certain truculence of speech 
made him highly unpopular with Liberals. But he 
has improved in recent years in this respect, and 
has done very well at the War Office. 








INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT FOR 
BRITISH TRADE. 


AN 


OWARDS the end of the last Session of Parlia- 

ment, an announcement was made respecting 4 
project which, it may be hoped, has not been lost 
sight of during the Recess. A Departmental 
Committee had, it was stated, reported strongly in 
favour of the creation of a Commercial Intelligence 
Department, to be organised by the Board of Trade. 
The object of such a Department is to do for 
British trade and manufacture exactly what an 
Intelligence Department does for an Army. It is 
to collect, arrange, and make available for British 
manufacturers and business houses information 
which it is desirable for them to have respect- 
ing countries with which they trade, or may trade, 
or with which they compete. The report we have 
referred to lays stress on two points which give 
evidence of a wholesome breadth of view—one, that 
the interests of colonial manufacturers should be 
considered in this scheme equally with those of the 
manufacturers of the United Kingdom; the other, 
that the information collected should be made avail- 
able not only to employers but also to the working 
classes. The value of such a Department to a manu- 
facturing nation is self-evident, and not less evident 
is our own special and pressing need of it. British 
export trade has been practically at 4 stand- 
still for the past ten years; and among the 
principal causes of this alarming state of things 
—for alarming it really is, when we look at the 
rapid strides made by some of the chief Continental 
nations during the same period—all competent 
observers are agreed in placing the fact that the 
British manufacturer is not in proper touch with 
his market. The question is how best to place him 
in that desirable position. He will himself do the 
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rest. There is no lack among masters or men of the 
qualities which won for us our position in the 
past—the qualities of enterprise, energy and 
perseverance. England and English institutions 
are still, as ever, the greatest school of men in 
the world—we have, as yet at any rate, none of that 
slackness, that want of self-reliance and individual 
enterprise which Frenchmen are beginning to dis- 
cover and deplore in the country which shares with 
England the worst industrial record of the past 
decade. The British manufacturer and the British 
workman have brain, heart and hand—what they 
need is an eye. 

The practical problem we are confronted with 
is not by any means a simple one to solve; and the 
success Of the Board of Trade will, in our opinion, 
depend very much on its firm grasp of certain 
general principles of action. It must not pretend 
to know the British manufacturer’s business for him 
better than he does himself. It must take care, 
with regard to him, not to make the precise mis- 
take which he is apt to make with regard to his 
customers—the mistake of forcing upon them what 
he thinks they ought to want instead of what is 
really in demand. Nor must they endeavour to 
spoon-feed the British export trade by trying 
to do with Government funds what is better 
left to private enterprise and insight. The 
new Department should not lose itself in detail work. 
Its part, metaphorically speaking, is to make roads 
and build bridges, not to control and direct the 
traffic. To give a concrete instance of what we mean, 
we should say that a most useful and appropriate 
work for such a Department to undertake would 
be the production of a series of monographs dealing 
with various regions of the earth, especially the 
tropical, from the commercial point of view. Books 
of this class, besides containing information about 
freights, ports, tariffs, etc., would analyse the daily 
life and common needs of the masses of possible pur- 
chasers, and suggest how those needs could be met. 
Take China, for instance. How are the inhabitants 
of the Yang-tse valley clothed, and can Manchester, 
or Leeds, or Belfast, supply them? How do they 
cook? what are their household utensils, their 
agricultural implements, like? and can these imple- 
ments (not ploughs and harrows intended for English 
tillage) be made and sold at a remunerative price? 
How do they measure their time? Can Birmingham 
make timepieces to sell there, arranged to suit their 
taste and methods of computation? All this informa- 
tion is, of course, to be had at present, but it is 
scattered about through books of travel and Con- 
sular reports—it needs to be brought together and 
systematised before it can be of much practical use to 
British trade. Mr. Knight, when travelling “ where 
three empires meet,” once came across an Afghan chief 
whose whole court was dressed, to the great disgust 
of the wearers, in coloured muslin stamped with 
figures of dancing ballet-girls. The British manu- 
facturer from whom this was bought thought it 


the proper thing for Afghanistan and had nothing. 


else to show. The result was that a Russian 
agent, who came round shortly afterwards with 
Striped materials, captured all the next orders of 
the district. Mistakes such as these, multipled a 
thousandfold, go far to explaining the decay of 
British trade with countries where formerly not 
long ago nothing was sold that was not British; 
and it is precisely from this sort of mistake that 
& Commercial Intelligence Department could save 
any manufacturer who chose to avail himself of 
its services, 

_ But a Government Department, limited and 
directed as we have suggested, clearly needs a 
Complementary organisation of a voluntary and 
Private character to keep it in touch with the body of 
ritish manufacturers and merchants, and to supply 
What the Government organisation cannot give— 
Practical initiative and attention to detail. Such 
41 organisation, working in concert with the Govern- 
Ment office, is for the merchants and traders them- 








selves to create; and it is interesting to note 
that almost simultaneously with the publication 
of the scheme of the Departmental Committee we 
have a proposal put forward from a private source 
which seems to contain in essence what is desired. 
The author of the scheme is Mr. Alec. Ferguson, 
late British Vice-Consul at Grand Canary. Of this 
gentleman personally we know nothing whatever, 
nor what support his project may have found in 
either official or private circles; but his monograph 
on the decline of British foreign trade is unquestion- 
ably a striking and suggestive document, written 
out of a very full practical knowledge of the subject, 
and carefully thought out in every detail. Roughly 
speaking, his proposal is to form an organisation for 
obtaining information and transacting business in 
foreign parts very much on the lines of Stubbs’s 
famous mercantile agency—the sheet anchor, on all 
questions affecting commercial credit, of thousands of 
manufacturers and traders. Members of the organisa- 
tion are to pay a subscription of £2 a year, and to 
purchase from it books of blank cheques, or forms, 
relating to business inquiries of every description, 
to exhibition of samples, to financial or legal trans- 
actions, and so forth; the business required being 
done by local agents of the organisation in every 
part of the world. It is proposed that the Imperial 
Institute be trustee of all the funds received by 
the Association. The co-operative idea, it will be 
seen, lies at the root of the scheme. For £2 
yearly, together with the few shillings repre- 
sented by each cheque utilised, the small pro- 
ducer, let us say an Irish lace-school, or a small 
Yorkshire weaving factory, is placed on a level 
with the hugest industrial enterprise, and enjoys 
the services of a skilled representative in every 
part of the world with facilities for transacting 
business, exhibiting samples, and getting into direct 
touch with the retail dealer. The possibilities, direct 
and indirect, of this scheme are evidently very great, 
and it offers precisely the counterpart which is 
needed to the more generalised and theoretic 
work of the Government Department, as we 
conceive that work should be. Every student of 
the internal affairs of Germany, and the other 
Continental nations which are so rapidly gain- 
ing upon us in the race of commercial progress, 
is aware that industrial and educational affairs in 
those countries, though lavishly aided by Govern- 
ment, are not, as English people often imagine, 
under the domination of uniformed officials. On the 
contrary, it is a marked feature of their advance 
that an immense part is played by voluntary 
associations, working with Government aid, and 
more or less under Government supervision—often 
of a very informal kind—but providing their own 
control, their own initiative, their own adaptation 
of means to ends. Whether Mr. Ferguson’s scheme 
will attract public support or not we cannot tell— 
that is a question depending on many other con- 
siderations than mere abstract suitability. But it 
certainly looks as if it were on the right track— 
the track on which the best progress is being made 
at the present day. And as an attempt to influence 
British commerce in the right direction, it seems to 
us, especially when regarded in connection with the 
proposed Government scheme, to deserve serious 
consideration. 








AN OLD-WORLD CEREMONY. 





SUPERSTITION OF THE SOUTH. 


T was an old-world spectacle, the like of which 
cannot be seen in many parts, even in the most 
quiet corners, in these closing days of the century. 
I had once witnessed a similar scene more than 
thirty years ago on the quays at Antwerp, between 
the discharging of the cargo of two steamers. 
This was the so-called “ bénédiction des bestiaux,” 
or blessing of the beasts—a ceremony which is 
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associated with the Feast of the Assumption. The 
Antwerp performance did not strike me as very 
inspiring or significant. One feels a difficulty in 
recognising symbols on the crowded wharves of a 
modern seaport; but in the vicinity of the pilgrim 
shrine of Rocamadour no such incongruity existed. 
One more miracle mattered little in that wonder- 
land. 

So when on making a halt at the first village 
on the way to the Puy de Padirac—the famous 
pot-hole of M. Martel’s discovery, now thrown open 
to the world—I saw a crowd of men and animals 
drawn up in front of the church, on an open 
space, it was with no particular surprise that I 
learned the object of the assemblage. If beasts 
are to be blessed in these days, no more fitting 
site can surely be found than the miniature Spa 
of Alvinac. It appeared too early for many of 
the “bathers” to have turned out to witness the 
ceremony, for I only remarked one person who 
had the look of a stranger. All the other spectators 
were unmistakable peasants. Therein consisted 
half the charm of the performance, which might 
otherwise have degenerated into a travesty of comic 
opera. These people were sincere, and they evidently 
believed in the mystical incantations dispensed in 
the name of the Church. There was a contingent of 
horses, full-blooded animals for the most part, if not 
thoroughbreds—the department of the Lot is famous 
for horseflesh—a goodly collection of bullocks, and 
an ass or two. When we alighted from our rustic 
dog-cart to watch the proceedings, the doors of the 
church were being thrown open, and a procession 
slowly issued to the notes of a rather wheezy 
harmonium. 

The instrument was soon extinguished by the 
droning sound of the processional chant, a dirge- 
like ditty at which the beasts pricked up their ears. 
In the front row stood the horses, who resented the 
application of the holy water, administered with a 
becoming air of conviction by the venerable curé, 
who had a face strikingly like the priest in Jules 
Breton’s “Procession of the Holy Sacrament” 
through the cornfields of a Norman village. “This 
is nought for us,” the thoroughbreds seemed to 
say, as they whisked their tails at the asperging 
instrument; “we have got beyond that kind of 
thing, surely: it may be good enough for these 
stupid asses and patient oxen.” The stupid asses 
and patient oxen, in effect, bowed their heads in 
submission, receiving the sprinkling like good sons 
of the Church, doubting nothing. 

The cows almost had a look of sleek content in 
their large lustrous eyes. “Yes, it is only right 
that we should have this honour; time was—a 
good many centuries ago, it is true—when you 
worshipped us, you know.” This, or something not 
very far removed from it, appeared to be the 
substance of the bovine reflections. As for the 
patient ass, he continued to munch his thistles. 
The two-footed participants in the show displayed 
& reverence not often met with in these days. 
Some of them even dropped on their knees—‘“a 
tale seldom to be told in a Christian land.” <A 
hoary sire bent his lead and clasped his hands 
as though he “saw all heaven before his eyes.” 
“Great is belief; wonderful, life-giving”; even 
when it is seen invoking a blessing on the animal 
creation. When all the animals present had 
received the benediction, bundles tied up in coarse 
linen were placed on the pedestal of the cross 
facing the church; these also were duly “ adminis- 
tered.” My Jehu explained that these packets 
contained bread and salt, which would be given 
to those beasts who had not been able to attend in 
person. It is always well to avoid creating 


jealousies, if possible. 

This singular performance lasted a little less than 
ten minutes; about a couple of hundred persons, 
perhaps, took part in it, mostly women, although 


the male portion of the population was fairly repre- 
sented. 


Not a trace of levity, or anything but 








devout composure could be detected on the faces of 
the bystanders. When the ceremony was concluded, 
the processionists proceeded through the village 
chanting. I did not follow the example of an ultra. 
zealous Nonconformist magistrate, who drove through 
a Ritualist procession on its way to Calvary. 

It is a curious and significant fact that the French, 
who have shown so much zeal and activity during 
the last quarter of a century in exploring the deserts 
of Africa, should have done so little in the way of 
making known what have been called the deserts of 
Southern France, although this term appears to me 
a misnomer, These deserts are, at any rate, full of 
oases. Of such is the newly-discovered district of 
Le Lioran, situated at the foot of the Plomb du 
Cantal, the highest peak of the range of that name, 
It is nothing less than marvellous that this interest. 
ing and picturesque country should have remained 
virtually a terra incognita to tourists until the 
present year, although railway communication has 
existed for thirty years. It was in 1868 that the 
chief towns of Clermont-Ferrand and Aurillac, in 
the departments of the Puy de Dome and the Cantal, 
were connected by rail. Besides the natural features 
of interest there is a phenomenon of a unique char- 
acter, viz. a tunnel on the high road of nearly a 
mile in length under Le Lioran, for pedestrians and 
vehicular traffic. This was constructed between 
1839 and 1847 to avoid the necessity of going over the 
mountain, which was liable to be blocked by snow 
in winter. Here the Orleans Railway Company has 
built an hotel, conveniently stationed for tourists 
intending to make the ascent of the Plomb. This, 
and the sister establishment at Vic-sur-Cére, have 
been filled with the upper-class set of French visitors 
who have made their rendezvous in Cantal this 
season. 








THE SEAMY SIDE OF CONSCRIPTION. 





N these days, when the adoption of Conscription 
is openly advocated by certain among our 
public men, it is the special duty of all who have 
the welfare of England at heart to regard carefully 
the workings of the system in countries where it 
has already been established, and its effects on 
national life and character. Whatever its results 
may have been in other countries, there is little 
doubt that, apart from any economic or military 
considerations, they have been on the whole singu- 
larly disastrous to France. 

The system is popularly supposed to favour a 
general bringing together of all classes in the 
accomplishment of a common act of patriotism. 
Noble and peasant, tradesman and artisan, are 
called upon to serve side by side in the ranks by 
a law “that is no respecter of persons.” Such is 
the democratic ideal. What is the reality? A 
violent rapprochement of classes, which resembles 
more that of a cat and dog tied by the tail than 
any genuine “union of hearts.” The peasant soldier 
is often jealous of his richer camarade, and with 
reason. The latter often only serves for a year, 
and he can always avoid the heavier drudgery of 
the regiment by paying some pauvre diable to act 
as Gibeonite. The majority of the sous-officiers, who 
are nearly always of humble origin, are envious 
of this social superiority, and often take advan- 
tage of their position to render his life insupport- 
able. There is, therefore, no real mixing of the 
classes in the regiment, but rather accentuation ol 
caste distinctions. bs 

Nor is this the only cause of division and dislike. 
The spirit that animates the French military au- 
thorities is the same as under Louis XV. Theres 
little changed to-day. The divine rights of kings 
are nothing in comparison with the divine rights of 
the military code: a rash word may cost you your 
freedom; a blow, your life. The young Frenchman has 
been brought up in thespirit of ademocracy that essay$ 
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todevelop to their fullest extent the intelligence and 
conscience of the individual in the profound belief that 
the more enlightened he is, the more ready and willing 
will be his obedience to the laws of his country. In 

Jace of this education of enlightenment, the Army 
violently imposes on him a system of blind and 
passive obedience. He is only there to obey. The 
one sentiment alone to which appeal is made, is the 
dread of punishment. As for his reason, the sous- 
oficiers take a malicious delight in presuming he 
is completely wanting in this faculty. Vainly the 
Minister of War has laid down that the raison d’étre 
of every manceuvre shall be explained to the young 
conscript: the ordinance has remained a dead letter. 
No wonder, then, that the intellectual portion of the 
nation regard their period of service as the most 
miserable of their existence. 

But thisis not all. The year the student has given 
up to the service has suspended at least his career, if 
it has not interrupted his studies. In the latter case 
he has, in a way, to start afresh, as he has forgotten 
the greater part of what he knew, for all study is 
impossible at thecaserne. But what is more import- 
ant still, this loss uf a year places him at a serious 
disadvantage with those who have been excused 
the service for various reasons, mainly for health. 
The maimed, the halt, the physically unfit, owing 
to their exemption from military service, obtain a 
clear start of a year over those who have been 
compelled to interrupt their career during their 
stay in the regiment. They thus occupy in the 
State situations and positions which they owe, not to 
their talents, but to the legal disabilities of stronger 
men. The national selection of “the right man in 
the right place” is thereby impaired and deranged. 

The highly-educated student, however, is quit of 
the service in a twelvemonth. The life of the 
barracks has not been long enough to impose on 
him its military conterapt for everything civil. 
Far otherwise is the fate of those who serve their 
full three years without abatement or remission. 
They become impregnated with the tone and spirit 
of their environment, and carry home with them 
to the four corners of France the tastes, ideas, and 
morals they have contracted at the caserne. 

According to some good people the caserne 
acts as a sort of school to the nation. But a 
school of what? One of the main lessons learnt at 
this “ National School” is that of idleness. The 
universal creed as practised and preached by all at 
the regiment is, “Do as little as possible.” “Try 
and catch hold of the fox's tail” is the picturesque 
maxim inculeated by the veterans to all new- 
comers, That is to say, “ Let yourself be dragged 
along ; shirk and shuffle all you can.” The ideal of a 
happy life is summed up in an expressive word, 
la pause (doing nothing). It is easy to see what the 
effect of such a school must be on the peasant, in 
which idleness is cultivated as a fineart. A country 
life seems monotonous to him after the distractions of 
Paris and the larger towns, in which he is quartered; 
for, by a kind of double misfortune, the peasants are 
drafted into the larger cities and the Parisians 
packed off into the country garrison towns. The 
simple country folk fall a victim to the seductions of 
the metropolis, and the murs de Paris are intro- 
duced into the remotest provinces. The officers 
consider this manner of giving the peasant a “ polite 
education” as a sort of dégrossissement ; but too 
often this so-called “knocking into shape” robs the 
peasant of his simple naiveté, and replaces it by the 
vice of the lowest classes in the towns. 

The caserne is a school of dram-drinking. Time 
hangs heavy on the soldier's hands. When the 
day’s work is done, he requires and demands dis- 
traction. He finds it at the cantine or the low cafés 
outside. The liquors preferred are not the so-called 
hygienic beverages, such as beer, cider, or wine, but 
absinthe and other deleterious spirits. The French- 
man formerly drank for the pleasure of drinking ; 
how he drinks for the pleasure of getting drunk. 
Thirty years ago he was classed below all the other 





European nations as regards the consumption of 
alcohol : he now heads the list. As for Paris, the 
number of cabarets has doubled in ten years, and 
statistics show there is now a drinking-den to every 
eighty-three inhabitants. 

The caserne is also the school of immorality. 
This branch of instruction is under the guidance and 
direction of the veterans and sous-officiers. Here at 
least the reproach of a want of encouragement is 
unfounded. Under their initiation the peasant ac- 
quires vices which are often detrimental to his charac- 
ter and his health. On his return home he frequently 
refuses to marry and settle down; or if he marries, 
his children are often unhealthy. He has, in fact, one 
good reason for not marrying: Who will support 
his wife and child during the “ twenty-eight days” of 
his annual training ? 

The ill-effect of the “ school” do not, however, end 
here. The routine existence that the soldier leads 
undermines in him the spirit of enterprise and self- 
help. Drill and discipline, dram-drinking and ex- 
cessive smoking, contribute towards the annihilation 
of the personality. For even smoking is de rigueur. 
He who refuses to smoke is persecuted alike by his 
comrades and his chiefs. The whole tendency, direct 
and indirect, of the Army is to make a machine of the 
individual. One feels inclined to cry aloud, in the 
words of Madame Roland, “ Oh, ever-sacred name of 
National Defence, what crimes are committed in thy 
name! To save the existence of a country it is 
necessary then to maim its intelligence!” 

Even the sous-officiers do not escape from this 
deadening influence. When they leave the Army, 
they have only one idea, to be appointed a public 
functionary, and thus augment that other army 
that devours France, which is perhaps the more 
dangerous of the two; for this gigantic force of civil 
servants is a sort of permanent army of occupation 
to the unfortunate taxpayer. 

The “cast-iron” discipline that prevails in the 
regiment does not break in all spirits. It creates 
a class of Ishmaels who, well versed in all the sub- 
tilities of the Military Code, manage to keep within 
the letter of the law and pay back the souws-officiers 
in their own coin. Others, revolted by the treat- 
ment they receive, turn naturally towards Anarchism 
or International Socialism. The German workman, 
the English artisan is not their foe; the real enemy 
is the employer who “ grinds the faces of the poor.” 
“4 bas les frontiéres” is their cry; and the growing 
number of these sans-patric is a grave danger 
to the national defence from a purely patriotic 
standpoint. 

It is pleasing to think that this “cast-iron,” disci- 
pline is greatly relaxed in the regiments serving in 
Algiers or the Colonies; there the intercourse be- 
tween officer and man is of a far more intimate and 
friendly nature, and the chance of receiving a stray 
ball in the spine during a distant expedition renders 
the ordinary drill sergeant singularly circumspect 
and humane. 

The conscription, then, accentuates class differ- 
ences instead of modifying them, is by its reaction- 
ary nature the sworn foe of all democratic teaching, 
penalises the hale and hearty to the undue advantage 
of the physically unfit, deranges thereby the natural 
selection of merit in the State, is a “brain tax” on 
the intelligent and a “ blood tax” on the rest, dis- 
gusts the patriotic instincts of the better classes, 
perverts and ruins the simple peasants—the backbone 
of modern France—acts as a finishing school of idle- 
ness, dram-drinking, and vice, undermines the spirit 
of enterprise and self-help, and swells the ranks of 
sans travail, functionaries, and anarchists. 

We may well admire the astonishing vitality of 
France which has managed to support so long the 
ravages of what is veritably a colossal engine of 
corruption ; but we have a duty one and all, to ask 
ourselves whether it were not better to double and 
treble our “war budget” sooner than to introduce 
into our midst this terrible cancer of civilisation and 
humanity. 
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ENGLISH ETHICAL ESSAYISTS. 





HE ethical essayist generally is a middleman 
between the philosopher and the public, but 
the English ethical essayist is a middleman between 
the divine and the public. Philosophers are up in 
the clouds and see things as from the clouds—in a 
bird's-eye view without perspective or proportion, 
indiscriminately and indistinctly, and are at sea and 
to seek when they get to close grips with life. 
“This same philosophy,” says Goldsmith, “ is a good 
horse in the stable, but an arrant jade on a journey ”; 
or to quote from Bacon an apter illustration still :— 
“As for the philosophers, their discourses are like 
the stars, which give little light because they are so 
high.” But the ethical essayist brings philosophy 
down from the clouds to dwell among men. Like 
the middleman, who sells to the public in small 
quantities and in practical shapes and sizes the 
goods supplied to him by the manufacturer whole- 
sale in vast masses and by the piece, the ethical 
essayist adapts to life the vague, vast, unwieldy, 
and unpractical wisdom woven by the philosopher 
from the raw material gathered out of Life and 
Nature or out of the life and nature of man. 
Montaigne, for example, at first glance seems, like 
old Burton, a cento of classical quotations, but you 
find he is simply translating the wisdom of the 
classical philosophers into the vernacular, illustrating 
it from his own experience and adapting it to life. 
He grinds the wheat of philosophy into flour and 
bakes the flour into daily bread; he cuts up the 
pieces of cloth and fits it to the figure to serve for 
work-a-day clothes ; he pours the oil into lamps and 
passes it through wicks to be a light to our path and 
to our feet in everyday life. But the English ethical 
essayists, speaking generally, are middlemen between 
the divine and the public. They are lay preachers 
who adapt their sermons to the taste, capacity, 
and “other-worldliness” of their audience. The 
eighteenth century essayists, for instance, are 
nothing if not moral; but they base their morality 
rather upon expediency than upon right, upon 
prudence rather than upon virtue. They make light 
and palatable the heavy dough of the pulpit, and are 
masters of the art of wearing 


Their wisdom lightly, like the fruit 
Which, in our winter woodlands, looks a flower, 


with the exception, of course, of Johnson, it is true, 
who always strikes a tin-tack with a_ sledge- 
hammer, utters little-fish platitudes with the voice 
of a great whale. In the preceding century Bacon 
writes essays against “Atheism” and “Super- 
stition,” but keeps his eye always upon the main 
chance. A man is nothing for nothing—not even an 
atheist :—“* None deny there is a God, but those for 
whom it maketh that there were no God.” His 
morality, indeed, is the morality of a small shop- 
keeper, or, to use his own expression, of “a haber- 
dasher of small wares”—a most apposite image, by 
the way, applied to the very essay where it occurs. 
What, for instance, could better express the morality 
of such a haberdasher of small wares than another 
essay, that on “Simulation and Dissimulation” ? 
You could not put the bagman view of the advan- 
tage of honesty and of the disadvantages of dis- 
honesty more aptly and patly than it is put at the 
close of this essay :—“ The greatest disadvantage of 
simulation and dissimulation is that it depriveth a 
man of one of the most principal instruments of 
action, which is trust and belief. The best com- 
position and temperature is to have openness in fame 
and opinion, secrecy in habit, dissimulation in 
seasonable use, and a power to feign if there be 
no remedy.” Bacon, it may be said, was frankly 
worldly, flew low, or rose only, like a hawk, to 
a height, when it helped him to swoop down more 
effectively upon his quarry. The great majority, 


however, of English ethical essayists are “other- 
worldly,” and preach their lay sermons from the 








——_ 


pulpit of prudence. They again and again remind 
you of that extraordinary passage in Pascal, where 
the author of the “ Pensées ” recommends hedging for 
heaven. After suggesting that a prudent man ought 
to sacrifice a portion of certain but finite pleasure 
to the off chance of infinite happiness, he likens the 
speculation to a bet:—“Pariez donc, puisque vous 
pariez le Fini contre VInfini.” Thus the English 
essayist is the most practical of philosophers, holding 
fast by the doctrine of Milton— 
To know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom. 


Being in touch with the philosopher upon one side 
and upon the other with the practical man, he is 
qualified to adapt the wide wisdom of philosophy to 
the narrow needs of daily life. But he is also g 
middleman between the divine and the public, 
seasoning his worldly wisdom with “some relish of 
salvation,” and making morality popular by lowering 
its sanctions to a popular level. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE ADVENTURE OF LADY URSULA.” 


‘i spread an anecdote over four acts is of neces- 

sity to spread it rather thin. Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s comedy, The Adventure of Lady Ursula, 
originally produced in New York, and now to 
be seen at the Duke of York’s Theatre, is a dramatic 
anecdote of extreme tenuity. If the thing could 
pass—as every choice anecdote should pass—in the 
twinkling of an eye, or, rather, in the whiff of 
a cigar, all would be well. But to “sit under” an 
anecdotist for nearly three hours by the clock is 
to have leisure to reflect and to ask the anecdotist 
inconvenient questions. You fall to troubling your- 
self about motives, and character, and conduct, 
whereas these are just the things about which your 
anecdotist —it is part of his game—has taken 
leave not to trouble himself. “I only profess 
to give you an adventure,” says he; “you 
must get your fun out of that.” “Yes,” say 
you,“ that’s what I have been trying to do 
for the last three hours, but I find I cannot get on 
for so long without a little human nature as well.” 
“ And yet,” says the anecdotist, with a wry face, 
“you go about calling old Dumas ‘ Alexander the 
Great.” “ Why, certainly,” you reply, “ for adven- 
ture-monger though he was, it is because of the 
human nature in his books that one loves him. 
Even the Musketeers, most adventurous of adven- 
turers, were also characters. D’Artagnan, for 
instance, is a solid human being. You can walk 
all round him.” It is the same with comedy. 
Rosalind had adventures in Arden, but you forget 
them; what you remember is her character. So 
Elmira had an adventure with Tartuffe, Céliméne 
with Alceste, Mirabell with Millamant, Lady Teazle 
with Joseph Surface; but all these people live not 
because of their adventures, but because of their 
essential humanity. They were born, not manu- 
factured. Now, Mr. Anthony Hope’s Lady Ursula 
strikes me as made to order, “as per pattern.” 

It is Mr. Anthony Hope’s favourite pattern : 
the wayward madcap—the “indiscreet duchess 
who, under various names, pervades his work. She 
pervades a good many people’s work just now. Mr. 
Stanley Weyman has given us I don’t know how 
many variants of her; Mr. J. M. Barrie calls her 
Lady Babbie. These three gentlemen—students all— 
inspire me with the suspicion that they have got her 
out of books. They have noticed how the theme 


of souvent femme varie runs through the ages of 


literature, and they have diligently worked it up. 
Far be it from me to deny the existence in actual 
fact of Dame Caprice; but I submit that she gets 
a disproportionate “show” in works and plays 
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She—the scorner of convention—has herself become 
aconvention. Lady Ursula is the most conventional 
of conventions. 

She is wilful and fearful—convention. She 
passes from open raillery to “asides” of tender 
sentiment—convention. She is a perpetual inter- 
locutor in a series of “Dolly Dialogues” — Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s own convention, special cuvée. 
She disguises herself as a boy—seventeenth and 
eighteenth century convention. And oh! the in- 
evitable conventions that cluster round that one! 
The mock-modesty about revealed legs; the shrink- 
ings when rough manly hands are laid upon the 
shoulder; the splutterings when strong manly 
drinks have to be swallowed. The great fun in a 
“coat-and-waistcoat”’ play is to make the lady turn 
sick over acigar. The great fun ina “costume” play 
(1760 is the date of Lady Ursula) is to compel her to 
fight a duel. Half-dead with terror, she pretends to 
ruffle it gaily with her rapier—you know that 
convention. Well, Mr. Anthony Hope spares you 
that one. But it is at the sacrifice of all common 
sense. Instead of fainting with terror, Lady Ursula 
becomes desperate, and insists that the duel into 
which she is forced shall be over a table with pistols 
drawn by lot, only one of which is loaded. More- 
over, you see her actually standing up, unflinching, to 
the “One, two” of this murderous business. And 
this notwithstanding that her adversary is the man 
whom she loves, and who knows her to be a woman 
in disguise, and, what is more, the woman he loves! 
It is at a moment like this that you feel the anecdote 
to have been spread a little too thin, and that you 
cry aloud for a little human nature. 

But I have not told you what the anecdote is. 
Lady Ursula has wagered that she will pass within 
the doors of a noted woman-hater, Sir George 
Sylvester. Accordingly she pretends to feel faint 
outside the doors, and begs admission ; she is politely 
told to go to the porter’s lodge. It so happens that 
her brother the Earl is riding by, and, ignorant of 
his sister’s trick, he challenges Sir George for the 
slight offered to her. Now Sir George is noted for 
always killing his man. Hence Lady Ursula’s adven- 
ture in boy’s clothes. In the guise of her younger 
brother, she visits Sir George, to tell the truth about 
the pretended fainting-fit and so stop the duel. But 
driven in a moment of pique to give the lie to Sir 
George in the presence of some roystering “ blades” 
of Guardsmen, she is quickly involved in a duel her- 
self. By this time, however, Sir George (conventions 
demand conventional language) has “ penetrated her 
disguise,” and, at some risk to his honour, declines to 
fight the supposed young gentleman. By this 
time, too, Sir George and Lady Ursula are head 
over heels in love—convention again. And there 
the anecdote finds its real end. But there still 
remains the fourth act, which has to be filled up 
with entrances and exits, alarums and excursions, 
ambushes behind curtains, and other superfluities, 
Of course one has long given up the demand for 
human nature as obviously hopeless. 

Artificial, insincere, inhuman as the play is, it 
contains much to please. Mr. Anthony Hope, as we 
all know, has grace and tact, an unerring taste, a 
blithe and debonair style. He tells his anecdote 
With spirit. If restless movement, and a zest for 
Practical jokes, and a turn for well-bred “chaff,” 
Were only the same thing as life, his personages 
Would be all live people. Indeed, I think Mr. Herbert 
Waring has persuaded himself that Sir George 
Sylvester is really alive. You feel that he would 
make a solid character of Sir George—if Sir George 
could only, as Mrs. Poyser said, “ be born again, and 
born different.” As it is, he is gallant and dignified 
and looks (faute de mieux), like the old lady’s parrot, 

& beggar to think.” And some of the minor parts 
are very well played indeed—notably a genial puzzle- 
faded parson, by Mr. George Raymond, and an old 
family servant by Mr. J.W. Macdonald. But MissEvelyn 
illard is not exactly suited to the madcap part of 
y Ursula. Miss Millard has a natural gravity and 











stateliness; her natural line is obviously the por- 
trayal of sincere and deep feeling. In short, she is 
the actress to play a real woman, and therefore not 
exactly the actress to play the typical variuwm et 
mutabile convention of Mr. Anthony Hope. But I 
am far from denying her charm in the part. Indeed, 
her charm is so great that it compels one to be con- 
stantly thinking how much greater it would be in a 
character more suited to her temperament. .. . 
And, to sum up, I am far from denying the charm of 
the whole affair. Only, one feels it would be so 
much more charming if it were a comedy of life 
instead of a comedy of convention. “But,” says 
(perhaps) Mr. Anthony Hope, “ that is an uncritical 
reflection, because all I have aimed at writing is a 
comedy of convention.” Oh, well, in that case... 


A. B. W. 








‘"TWIXT AUSTRIAN AND TURK. 


SARAJEVO. 

HE recent conflicts of Albanians and Christians 

on the Turko-Montenegrin frontier have lent 
additional importance to a district of the Near 
East where newspaper correspondents are almost 
unknown and even Austrian civilians rarely pene- 
trate. The Sandjak of Novi-Bazar, from which 
I have just returned, is, perhaps, of all the 
diplomatic creations of the Berlin Treaty the 
most remarkable. The twenty-fifth article of 
that memorable instrument, which was signed 
just twenty years ago .last July, authorised 
Austria-Hungary to place military forces in the 
Sandjak in addition to her occupation of Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina. As the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar is 
bounded by Bosnia on the one side, by Turkey (of 
which it, indeed, still forms a part) on the other, and 
constitutes a compact wedge between the two Serb 
states of Servia and Montenegro, it was obvious 
from the first that such a military occupation was 
necessary to Austria for the protection of her 
new charge, and would at the same time act as a 
bar to the creation of that “ Great Servia” which is 
the fervent dream of some South Slavonic politicians 
whose imagination is stronger than their practical 
statesmanship. For a little over nine months after 
the signature of the Berlin Treaty, Austria-Hungary 
took no steps towards asserting her rights in the 
Sandjak ; but on April 21st, 1879, a convention was 
signed between the Austro-Hungarian Government 
and the Sultan on this subject. This convention 
provided that “ the presence of the Austro-Hungarian 
troops in the Sandjak should not in the least inter- 
fere with the administrative, judicial, and financial 
functions of the Ottoman authorities”; and that 
“in the circumstances of the moment, the Austro- 
Hungarian Government had no intention of putting 
garrisons in any but three points, situated on the 
River Lim between Servia and Montenegro, the 
number of these troops not to exceed from 4,000 to 
5,000 men.” It was stated in this Convention that 
the “three points” to be occupied were Priboj, 
Priepolje, and Bielopolje. But when the Austro- 
Hungarian troops arrived in the Sandjak on 
September 10th, 1879, they agreed with the Turkish 
authorities to substitute Plevlje for Bielopolje, and 
there and at Priboj and Priepolje they have re- 
mained ever since, occupying in addition a few 
isolated guard-houses along the road which unites 
those three places. 

When I arrived at the Bosnian frontier at 
Metalka-Sattel after a drive of seventy-three miles 
from Sarajevo through the most magnificent forest 
scenery, I at once noticed the difference between the 
admirable administration of Austria-Hungary in 
Bosnia and the condition of things in the Sandjak, 
where the Austrians have military authority alone 
and the civil government is still in the careless 
hands of the Turk. All along the road from the 
Bosnian capital I met teams of horses carrying 
wood down from the mountains; yet the forests of 
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Bosnia are carefully tended, and the Austrians are 
doing everything they can, by putting a tax on 
goats and other measures, to prevent the country 
becoming bare like Dalmatia or the Karst districts 
of Istria. In the hollows of the valleys trim wooden 
houses peep out of the trees; the white minaret side 
by side with the Orthodox Church testifies to the 
harmony of creed which now happily prevails under 
the rule of a European Power; and neat public 
gardens, as at Cajnica, show that civilisation has 
reached a region where barely twenty years ago all 
was barbarism and disorder. But with the frontier 
at Metalka-Sattel, where the Austrian barracks face 
the Turkish, and the good-natured Ottoman custom- 
house official takes his coffee with the Austrian 
lieutenants, the scene changes. On the Turkish side 
the woods are neglected, and the peasants are 
allowed to cut, and even burn, down the trees as 
they choose. The natural result has been to convert 
what was once a splendid forest into a dismal, tree- 
less waste, where no habitation meets the eye, save 
here and there a solitary han, and the few passers- 
by omit to give one that hearty dobor dan (“ Good 
day’’) which even the lowliest Bosniak rarely 
forgets. For the natives of the Sandjak regard 
every civilian with suspicion, and even the Austrian 
officers seldom stir far away from their posts 
without a revolver. But, except for an occa- 
sional outrage on the Austrian telegraph wire, 
which is used for exclusively military purposes, 
the other wire for general use being left in the 
hands of the Turks, there is nothing disorderly 
along the road which connects Metalka with Plevlje. 
All along this road there is a telephone, and it is 
amusing to hear the solitary Austrian officers, who 
occupy the two guard-houses at Boljani¢ and 
Gotovusa, solace their long hours by animated 
conversations with one another, or with their com- 
rades at Plevije. It is impossible, indeed, not to 
be struck by the universal good-temper and good- 
fellowship which prevail among the officers trans- 
ported from Vienna to this remote corner of the 
Balkans. One and all, they seemed to me to be 
animated with the sense of their country’s mission 
of culture and civilisation among the wild people 
of the region. They have, indeed, some material 
compensations for their enforced exile. They have 
no toll to pay for what they import for their own 
use from Bosnia, the Turkish dues of 8 per cent. 
being levied on civilians only. At Plevlje, too, the 
principal military centre in the Sandjak, they have 
planted a garden and cut a tennis-court and con- 
structed an elegant casino, where I dined with some 
sixty officers on the evening of their inspection, and 
are not denied the advantages of ladies’ society. 
Indeed, Plevije is popularly known in these regions as 
ein wahres Heivathsnest, where every lady is either 
married or engaged. 

In spite of the clause in the Convention which 
permits Austria-Hungary to keep from 4,000 to 5,000 
men in the Sandjak, she has at present barely 
2,000 soldiers there altogether. She retains, of 
course, the eventual right, should circumstances 
so require it, of uccupying the whole Sandjak, if 
she chooses. But I do not think, in spite of some 
menaces recently current in Constantinople, that 
she is likely to exercise this right in the near future. 
Of any completion of the railway which the Turkish 
Government planned to carry through the Sandjak 
to Doberlin on the Croatian frontier as far back 
as the sixties, but which was only constructed up to 
Mitrovica on the Turkish side, and now extends 
as far as Sarajevo on the other, there is no immediate 
prospect. I know from a very trustworthy source 
that the part through the Sandjak has been 
surveyed ; but the Turkish policy is to make inter- 
course in that part of the empire difficult; and it 
now takes four days to get from Mitrovica to Plevlje ; 
and even the road which connected Priepolje with 
Priboj is purposely put under three distinct, and 
therefore conflicting, Tarkish authorities, which have 
done nothing to repair it since it was washed away 








py the great floods of December, 1896. Should such 
a line ever be made, the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar 
would then be the link between Western Europe 
and Salonica, and the latter port in competent hands 
might supersede Brindisi as the haven of departure 
for India. But, before that, a good deal must 
happen. 

The contrast presented by the two different 
elements which meet at Plevije is almost unique, 
even for South-Eastern Europe. In Crete alone, 
during the occupation of Canea by the Powers, have 
I seen such an extraordinary contradistinction as 
that between the Turkish and the European soldiers, 
In Plevije, as on the quay at Canea, the Ottoman 
private is in rags, or, at the best, his clothes are 
patched, while he thinks himself lucky if he can 
boast of a good pair of shoes. The Turkish barracks 
at Plevlje are full of excellent fighting material from 
Anatolia and Albania; but the smart Austrian 
troops, which one had just seen on the hill above the 
town, made these slipshod warriors of the Sultan 
look all the more abject in their appearance. Never. 
theless, ever since the “mixed occupation” began, 
the best relations have existed between the two 
armies. The Austrians themselves say that this is 
largely due to the tact and great personal popularity 
of the Ferik Suleyman Pasha, the Turkish com- 
mander, who has been eighteen years at Plevije, and 
is greatly liked by all who have to deal with him. 
Having been there practically ever since the 
Austrians came—for he arrived only a few months 
later—the Pasha of Plevije has thoroughly learned 
to appreciate the Gemiithlichkeit of the Austrian 
character, and, as he speaks French well and isa 
highly educated man—he is probably the only 
Albanian whose library boasts a copy of Lord 
Palmerston’s “Private Correspondence”—he is a 
welcome guest at the table of Baron de Goumoéns, 
the Austrian general. So up on the bare hills above 
the town one can descry in huge white letters the 
initials F.J.I. (Franz Josef I.) and the crescent and 
star close together, and the conjunction is an omen 
of the good relations which prevail at Novi-Bazar 
between the two armies. A single Civil-Commissiir, 
colloquially called consul, is the only official, other 
than military, whom Austria - Hungary has in 
the Sandjak. This gentleman, who has had eight 
years’ experience, acts as a judge in all civil and all 
minor criminal matters, in which both parties are 
Austro-Hungarian subjects, and enjoys the confidence 
of the Turks to such an extent that in mixed cases 
they frequently prefer to come before him, instead 
of exercising their right of going to a Turkish court. 
Nor are there any difficulties of currency to be faced 
under this anomalous system. As in Canea since the 
occupation, all currencies are valid, so in the Sand- 
jak Austrian as well as Turkish money passes readily, 
the medjidieh being here worth twenty-six piastres, 
and the Bosnian stamps are used at the Austrian 
military post. Articles transmitted by the latter, 
and liable to duty, are handed over to the Turkish 
customs authorities, whose methods at Plevlje are 
the same as elsewhere. 

So completely established is the “ mixed occu- 
pation” in this part of the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar 
that the Turkish Government has created the three 
occupied towns of Plevije, Priepolje, and Priboj, with 
a separate Sandjak of Plevije, reserving the title 
of Sandjak of Novi-Bazar for the part unoccupied 
by the Austro-Hungarian troops. But this novel 
appellation is not accepted by European geographers 
and may be liable to alteration. But it must not be 
forgotten that in existing circumstances the Austrian 
forces in the Sandjak are intended rather as a guar 
against Servian and Montenegrin aspirations than a 
an advance-post on the way to Salonica. The fact 
that by the Convention the Turkish Government 
forbidden to employ irregulars anywhere in the 
Sandjak has removed one of the chief causes © 
difficulty that usually arise under such circumstance, 
as, for example, on the cordon outside Candia, and 
still more recently in that town itself. It 
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as a wedge that the Austrian occupation of the 
Sandjak is important, but that wedge is at present 
jnserted so as to keep Montenegro and Servia apart 
rather than to make way for an Austrian advance to 
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OF JANET. 
AGED 5, 








© oe 


O-DAY I saw your little Jan, 
; You two in India far away: 
A dainty sylph that laughed and ran 
Upon the summer lawns at play: 
Dark-eyed, with elfin loeks of gold, 
A medley quaint of grave and gay, 
Of coy and forward, young and old— 
I saw your little Jan to-day. 












She paused amidst her paradise, 
And lofty scorn was in her ken, 
Half-scanning with reluctant eyes 
The monster—me. A sprite, a wren, 
The shy beginnings of a girl, 
A saucy nymph, a wayward fay, 
A dewdrop prisoned in a pearl— 
I saw your little Jan to-day. 













Anon to battledore she sped, 
Or turned with flying puss to fly, 
Or seized the terrier by the head, 
Unconscious of her cruelty : 
Her pout is an incarnate kiss ; 
She smiles, a sunbeam strikes the may ; 
Her whim is law; you'll know by this 
I’ve seen your little Jan to-day. 





















No news I send you; ’tis the heart 
In exile hungers, not the brain: 
What need to prate of Church and mart, 
Or Curzon and his coming reign ? 
Of statesman and of diplomat 
The more that’s said, the more’s to say; 
Kingdoms may wane, but what of that ?— 
I’ve seen your little Jan to-day. 


JAMES RHOADES, 




























































































A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


























VICTOR AND CAZIRE.* 











N the name of suffering humanity, why is such 
a book as this inflicted on a generation groan- 
ing under rubbish of its own manufacture? Its 
own learned editor raises this question, and I may 
be excused from echoing it a trifle more forcibly. 
“In proportion,” says he, “ to the habitual excellence 
of Shelley’s and Coleridge’s work after the full 
development of their powers, is its inferiority in 
‘the ages of ignorance.’ Shelley’s beginnings are 
far the more unpromising, and every admirer of 
his genius must have frequently wished that the 
whole of his poetical production prior to ‘Queen 
Mab’ could be bestowed as ‘alms for oblivion.’ 
Seldom have the beginnings of a poet been so 
destitute of merit as his early lyrics. Why, then, 
tt may be asked, retrieve any more of them from 
obscurity ?” 

“It may be asked”? Nay, it must be asked. 
Heaven knows we suffer severely enough nowadays 
from the early efforts of the British Muse, which we 
are enticed to study on the ground that in some 
obscure way they help to explain Chaucer. As a 
matter of fact, they do not help to explain Chaucer 
(Who happened to be a poet of genius, and whose 
gehius happens to be the one thing that makes his 
















































































































































































_~ “Original ‘Poetry.’ By Victor and Cazire [Percy Bysshe 
“belley and Elizabeth Shelley]. Edited by Richard Garnett, C.B., 
LL.D. Published by John Lane. 











poetry worth reading). But they have at any rate 
a philological interest. Now there is no philological 
interest in the fact, if fact it be, that Shelley once 
wrote 

“My high-strung energies are sank,” 


and, for the rest, a perusal of the verses in this 
volume no more helps our understanding of Shelley 
than it would help us to know that, some years 
before this composition, he had called a horse a gee- 
gee. That between 1813 (“ Queen Mab”) and 1815 
(“ Alastor’) Shelley underwent a second birth and 
mysteriously attained to the divine gift of song is a 
fact as well known as that before 1813 he wrote 
rubbish. Too much of this rubbish (Dr. Garnett 
admits) has been preserved. Why (he asks) 
increase the public stock of rubbish by retrieving 
any more of it from obscurity ? 


The question (he proceeds to say) “appears 
pertinent.” I should think it did !—and only wish 
that half as much could be said for his answer, which 
amounts to this: that those who follow his argu- 
ment to its logical end, and conclude that a super- 
fluous heap of rubbish is in itself a capital reason 
against the addition of fresh rubbish, are “the 
uninitiated.” Thirty-nine years ago Dr. Garnett, 
“in the exercise of what was then his ordinary 
duty,” placed a newly-purchased periodical entitled 
Stockdale's Budget on the shelves of the library 
of the British Museum. In this very scandalous 
periodical he discovered that in 1810 Shelley and 
another, under the names of something-or-other and 
Cazire, had published a thin volume of verse, and that 
the book had been destroyed after a hundred copies or 
so had been putintocirculation. ‘ Nothing can more 
conclusively show the wisdom of purchasing every- 
thing for the national library, however apparently 
unpromising.” I fail to see the cogency of the 
argument. ‘“ Not only do we owe our knowledge of 
the very existence of Shelley’s first published volume 
of verse to this unsavoury publication, but without 
it the book might have turned up and passed from 
hand to hand without any suspicion of Shelley’s 
authorship of anything in it occurring to anyone.” 
Well, and what then? Would anyone, even s0, 
have been a penny the worse? Let me point out— 


1. That the verses it contains are admittedly 
rubbish. 

2. That they cannot help a single human being 
to understand Shelley a whit the more, or 
to love any noble thing he wrote a whit the 
better. 

3. That the utmost they can prove is that 
Shelley did at one time write worse than 
anyone had hitherto suspected. 


If these be conclusive arguments for purchasing 
every scrap of printed matter for the national 
library, however apparently unpromising, I can only 
say, With the American, that I disremember the begin- 
ning of the quotation, but it ends “ and their money 
are soon parted.” And even so, we want a conclusive 
argument or two for the wisdom to reprinting the 
stuff, especially after its editor’s confession that 
“fervently as we hoped that a copy might one day 
be found, we must now hope with equal fervour 
that no one may ever find another.” 


The wonder to me is that persons who wanted 
this volume so badly did not turn to and compose 
it for themselves. It would have been so very easy! 
—or, at any rate, Victor's (that is to say, Shelley’s, 
and the more important) part would have been so 
very easy! Here is a specimen— 


And ah! poor has felt all this horror, 
Full long the fallen victim contended with fate ; 
Till, a destitute outeast abandoned to sorrow, 
She sought her babe’s food at her ruiner’s gate— 
Another had charmed the remorseless betrayer, 
He turned laughing aside from her moans and her prayer, 
She said nothing, but wringing the wet from her hair, 
Crossed the dark mountain side, tho’ the hour it was late. 





“ The book,” says its editor, “ enlarges our conception 
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of Shelley’s range at this early period, both of 
thought and of metrical practice.” 


And ah! poor —— has felt all this horror, 
Full long the fallen victim contended with fate; 
Till, a destitute outeast abandoned to sorrer, 


She said nothing, but wringing the wet from her hayer. . . 


And so forth—how it “enlarges our conception” of 
Shelley’s “ range of metrical practice”! For another 
taste— 


Then stay thy swift steps mid the dark mountain heather 
Tho’ chill blow the wind and severe is the weather. . . 


For another— 


All was now silent—and over the tomb, 

Thicker, deeper, was swiftly extended a gloom, 
Adolphus in horror sank down on the stone, 

And his fleeting soul fled with a harrowing groan, 


The “ initiated,” it appears, hail the recovery of this 
stuff as “the final chapter of a romance, and a 
bibliographical event as rare as, according to 
Petrarch, the appearance of Laura in heaven :— 


“Quod optanti divém promittere nemo 
Auderet.” 


I am not poking fun: these are Dr. Garnett’s very 
own words; and Dr. Garnett, who is a learned man 
and has translated Petrarch, knows the full dignity 
of the comparison. ‘“ They should have wiped it up 
and said no more about it,” was My Uncle Toby’s 
excellent advice on a similar occasion: but this 
would never do for the “initiated.” And so the 
next edition of Shelley's Poetical Works will doubt- 
less be adorned by these effusions, which never 
deserved a place in the Poets’ Corner of a provincial 
newspaper. And so we honour the memory of a 
great man! 


To speak seriously—for really, when learned men 
behave in this fashion, the business becomes serious 
—the arguments advanced in Dr. Garnett’s preface 
are naught. <A child could play skittles with them. 
A child could detect, for instance, the inconsistency 
of proclaiming in one breath that Shelley’s juvenile 
experiments are best forgotten and in the next 
that you are proposing to hand a few more down 
for remembrance. But in truth, behind this fence 
of argument lies the doctrine (to be hidden until 
some inconvenient person with a sense of logic forces 
it into the open) that the public has a right to 
nose into anything and everything that a great 
man would keep hidden—the secrets of his labora- 
tory as well as of his private life—and to drag 
into light whatever he had the good sense to be 
ashamed of. Shelley was ashamed of these 
poems. A child could demonstrate that he 
must have been ashamed of them; but he 
actually saved the child this easy task by destroying 
the volumes containing them. There is consequently 
no shade of doubt as to what Shelley would have 
thought of this officious reprint. We are violating 
the wishes, without (it is admitted) increasing the 
fame of the great man we profess to honour. 
And why are we doing this? In order that a dozen 
or two dozen of people may gratify a vulgar itch to 
“know something more about Shelley.” And who 
are these persons? What calling do they follow ? 
Where do they live? How have they hitherto 
justified their existence that they should claim this 
right of pawing the verses which Shelley fondly 
hoped he had destroyed? Do they propose to be 
Shelleys? And if so, is it thus they propose to pick 
up Shelley's secret ? 


No; thie ignoble curiosity is just the urban or 
suburban equivalent of that taste for tattle which 
sets old women’s tongues wagging at country 
tea-tables. It tricks itself out as a taste for 
literature (save the mark!). It is really a denial of 
taste in literature. The men who profess it do no 
good to literature, and never will; for they lack 





that sense of decent reverence which is the note of g 
liberal mind. It is pitiable that their appetite 
should enlist a scholar such as Dr. Garnett in jts 
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REVIEWS. 


HENRY REEVE, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF Henry 
Reeve. By J. K. Laughton, M.A. 2 vols. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


HIS is a teasing book, which, for some reason 
or another, fails to give us the pleasure we 
feel it ought to do. It is full of good things, 
of important things, of interesting things. Mr, 
Reeve was a remarkable man, remarkable ip 
himself and in his surroundings; his education 
was unusual, his accomplishments considerable; 
both his vocation and his avocations brought him 
in close relationship with great lawyers, promin- 
ent politicians, leading men of letters at home and 
abroad; his correspondents include such men as 
De Tocqueville, Saint-Hilaire, Guizot, Westbury, 
Brougham. Why have not the two volumes been a4 
source of joy and pleasure? Answering, of course, 
only for ourselves, we must suppose the reason to be 
that the book is too opinionative, and that after a 
lapse of years opinions are tiresome things. Events 
are always interesting, even trivial events; but the 
opinions of dead men lack the moisture necessary 
for literary deglutition. Mr. Reeve was a very 
opinionative person, and to be opinionative is not 
the same thing as to be thoughtful. 

Henry Reeve was a remarkable boy and a most 
amazing young man. He bad the blood of the 
Taylors in his veins—the Taylors of Norwich, 
the Martineau Taylors, not the Taylors of Ongar 
—the Isaacs and Janes. Henry Reeve was born 
in 1813, and one of his earliest recollections was 
of the excellent Mrs. Barbauld, that pleonasm 
of nakedness, as S. T. C. once in his haste 
so far forgot himself as to call her. Reeve 
could also recall Dr. Aikin’s scratch wig. Mrs. 
Barbauld used to read to the little boy. “I can 
still recall,” so he writes, ‘‘the whisper, like the 
whisper in the bulrushes, in which she said ‘ Midas 
has asses’ ears.” Sarah Taylor, afterwards Mrs. 
John Austin, made a great pet of the boy, who, 
however, asserts of himself that he was not an 
amiable child. But how did he know that? If 
Sarah Taylor liked him, ought not that to be 
enough? In 1821 Reeve went to the Norwich 
Grammar School, where Valpy was still headmaster, 
but he tells us his boyhood was not a happy part of 
his life. “I disliked the drudgery of school, and 
cared nothing for its rewards. I took no part m 
the games.” In 1822 Reeve spent the summer 
holidays at Yarmouth and Cromer with the Austins 
(John and Sarah). “They had John Mill with them. 
He and I went to collect sea-weeds, dry them ; and 
Mill knew their names.” A comical little couple 
of utilitarians on the Cromer sands! When Reeve 
was sixteen his mother, who had long been a widow, 
came to a remarkable resolution about him. Her 
own words are at hand :— 


I cannot but feel my own insufficiency to cure the tendencies 
I disapprove. What must I do then? I am arrived at a — 
where two roads present themselves. The one a continuation 0 
our old road, full of temptations, lax discipline, indulgence ; the 
other, strict, laborious, disgusting, but safe, honourable, and 
proper to give a complete moral and intellectual ye 
expect Henry has much to suffer. His self-love will o ten 
be severely wounded. If he sets himself up he will be taken 
down, and perhaps in a way to do him harm. 


The diagnosis of a son by a clever mother 18 
always interesting. The result was that Reeve was 
taken away from Norwich School, and entered at the 
Auditoire at Geneva as a student in belles lettres, 
where he attended lectures on Latin literature, 
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moral philosophy, chemistry, and zoology. He had 
a boat built for the lake, and went out a great deal 
into society. Nothing very disgusting about this! 
At Geneva Reeve appears to have remained for 
nearly three years, returning to London in 1832, 
where, being then but eighteen, he “called on old 
William Godwin and made the acquaintance of 
Carlyle.” At Mr. Austin’s house he met his future 
enemy Hayward, the Bullers, Roebuck, the Grotes, 
and many others. He thus got a fair start of his 
contemporaries, who were all still at school. He 
entered at the Middle Temple, but longed to return 
to the Continent. John Austin made the very 
Austinian suggestion that he should go to Germany 
and read Roman law. Reeve jumped at it, and went 
to Paris, where he was introduced to Mendelssohn 
and saw Taglioni. He then proceeded to Italy, 
Turin, Milan, and Venice. Venice in May, he says, 
was delightful. We wonder whether he wrote to 
John Austin from his fine apartment at the Leone 
Bianco on the Grand Canal. “Sir Walter Scott was 
also at the hotel. I saw him at the Academia. My 
dog Trevor jumped into his gondola, which amused 
him, but he was paralysed, and a mere wreck.” We 
daresay he was, but we are of the dog Trevor's 
mind that even a paralysed Sir Walter is worth 
seeing. This dog Trevor deserves to rank with 
the little Blenheim terrier of Carlyle’s famous 
essay. After leaving Venice our law student 
proceeded to Munich and took lodgings in the 
Friihlingsstrasse. Here Schelling received him 
kindly, and he resolved to follow his lectures. “I 
wrote poetry in abundance and with great facility, 
some of which is not absolutely worthless.” Had 
any of it fallen into the hands of his uncle John, 
we should anticipate the same verdict as that of 
the elder Osbaldistone on his son Frank’s muse. 
At Munich he lingered some months, and in the 
autumn of 1832 visited Dresden and Frankfort. At 
Dresden he called on the old poet Tiedge, and 
made the acquaintance of Tieck. When he reached 
Weimar, Goethe, to whom Carlyle had given him 
a letter of introduction, was dead, but Mme. Ottilie 
von Goethe received him very cordially. In November 
Reeve returned to Munich, and positively began to 
read Roman law. He also wrote a great article— 
“my first attempt ”’—against the Reform Bill. Being 
twenty years old, he naturally sent his first-born 
to the Quarterly Review. He adds, “It was not 
published, but Lockhart approved it, and old John 
Murray called on me at Hampstead in consequence. 
Reeve remained in Munich till March, 1833, when 
he bade it farewell in the following terms, which, 
when we remember he was barely of age and not 
of the blood royal, are affecting enough :— 


Tt has cost me much to quit a place where all, from the 
king to my washerwoman, have striven which shall oblige and 
befriend me most. Whatever may be my opinion of Germans 
and Germany, and certainly I have acquired no great predilec- 
tion for either one or the other, it would be most unfair, or 
rather most unrighteous, of me not to bear a full testimony of 
gratitude to the Munich people. 


To be able to write like this at an age when most 
boys of his class were dodging their freshmen’s lec- 
tures at the University, shows what can be done by 
@ change of environment. 

Reeve remained at Hampstead with his mother 
during the remainder of 1833 and the whole of 1834, 
“reading some law and dabbling in literature.” He 
went to Liverpool and was introduced to Roscoe 
and Mrs. Hemans; he looked up a friend at Cam- 
bridge and was straightway introduced to Whewell, 
Kemble, and Tennyson. <A lucky youth indeed! In 
1835 he established himself in Paris, in the Place de 
l'Odéon. He was at once introduced to Lamartine 
and Alfred de Vigny. Augustin Barbier he already 
knew. He fraternised with Thackeray; and on 
January 28th, 1835, being then a sage of twenty- 
two, he paid a visit to M. de Balzac, who was then 
aged thirty-six, and had published “ Scénes de la Vie 
Privée,” the “Romans et Contes Philosophiques,” 

Louis Lambert,” and “ Le Médecin de Campagne” ; 





“Pére Goriot” had appeared in serial form, and 
“ Eugénie Grandet ” was in print. 


In my conversation with him I tried to raise him out of his 
detestable forms and his mendacious conceptions of human life 
into the region of those abstruse contemplations where I think 
him supereminently great. . . But the excess of his vanity 
prevented me from drawing any distinct principle from him. 


Youth is indeed sublime. We have too few studies 
of it. We find it difficult to tear ourselves away 
from this really delightful young man, who was 
enjoying such unusual advantages. He made 
De Tocqueville’s acquaintance, and declared his 
“ Démocratie en Amérique” to be a work of first- 
rate order, but 


I decline translating it, because I am determined never to 
write a sentence which I do not believe in my inmost heart ; 
and I admire Tocqueville as a philosophical opponent, as a man 
infinitely valuable to me, because he forces me to furbish all my 
powers in the great debate which he propounds; but I will not 
promulgate an erroneous doctrine, nor enter the world with a 
list of articles in my hand which my hand (? heart) refuses to 
subscribe. 


How sad to think this gallant youth lived to become 
the editor of the Edinburgh Review ! 

He takes a trip to Vienna, where he hears of the 
death of Malibran. Though but twenty-four, he 
moralises like an old playgoer :— 


The whole array of her powers passes before me like a 
pageant—the wasting grief of her Desdemona, the passion of 
her Amina, the heroism of her Arsace, the truth of her Fidelio, 
It was in that part I saw her for the last time. 


Reeve never as a full-grown man wrote one-half so 
well as he did as a boy and young fellow. 

In October, 1836, he finds himself at Cracow, and 
impelled to discourse after this fashion to his 
mother :— 


It is all true, as I said in my last letter, my dearest mother ; 
and I have the unspeakable satisfaction of addressing a letter to 
you from the ancient capital of Old Poland. Whether I consider 
the beautiful antiquity of the city, the kind reception I have met 
with in a country where to me there are no strangers, or the 
manifold associations which hallow this spot in my mind, I 
cannot but consider this little sojourn in Cracow as the crown 
and flower of all my journeys, and as one of the most pleasing 
and remarkable passages in my life ; and in a very few weeks-— 
one may almost say days—I hope we shall talk it all over 
together. 


Had Sir Willoughby Patterne been cleverer than 
he was, his letters to his mother from the Continent, 
which Letitia Dale was permitted to read, would 
have been just like Henry Reeve’s. 

But the shades of the prison-house must now 
descend upon this fortunate youth. His rambles 
are over. In 1837, through the influence of Lord Lans- 
downe, one of his numerous acquaintances, Reeve 
was appointed Clerk to the new Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. His duties were by no 
means judicial, as he appears to have thought they 
would be; but such as they were, he discharged them 
admirably for fifty years. In 1840 Reeve became a 
leader-writer for the Times, and continued so to be 
for fifteen years and four months, during which 
time he wrote about 2,482 full-paid articles and 
received upwards of £13,000 for them. 


My articles were almost always printed first at the head 
of the paper, and averaged latterly four or even five out of six 
days. They were the expression of a great system of foreign 
soles, such as I should have acted upon if I had been born to 
the position of a minister. They were never dictated or even 
influenced by any authority but my own free will; very seldom 
even suggested to me either by the editor or by any minister or 
other person, and though they were often regarded as expres- 
sions of the opinion of the Cabinet or of Lord Aberdeen or of 
the country, they never in reality expressed anything but my 
own convictions. If they did, as was often the case, express 
the opinions of Sir Robert Peel or Lord Aberdeen or Lord 
Clarendon, it is because I commonly found that I took the same 
view they had formed on public affairs. As for the managers 
of the Times, they never interfered at all with foreign subjects, 
except that I may have had some half-dozen conversations with 
John Walter on the subject in the course of my life. Had this 
state of things continued, I should probably have stuck to the 
Times in preference to any other literary or official occupation, 
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for I enjoyed the power it conferred of governing public 
opinion. But the moment an attempt was made to interfere 
with me, and to garble my articles, I resigned. 


An interesting passage, affording, like an intel- 
lectual haggis, a very mixed kind of food for 
thought. In 1855 Reeve became editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, which he conducted almost to 
the end of his life. He died in October, 1895. 

There are, as we began by saying, many interest- 
ing things to be found in these volumes, though we 
cannot say we have found them as a whole very 
agreeable. The period of the Crimean War is not 
one of our great periods, and we very soon grow 
tired of Lord Aberdeen and Lord Clarendon. Mr. 
Reeve disliked a great many people. He may have 
been quite right; but to inhabit an atmosphere of 
dislike is not pleasant. London life does not breed 
great thoughts, and we prefer the youthful sage of 
Munich, Cracow, and Paris to the embittered spirit 
of the leader-writer in the Times and the editor 
of the Edinburgh Review. There are also some 
conspicuous sins against good taste on the part 
of Mr. Laughton himself. But, for all that, we 
recommend these volumes to the judicious reader, 
and particularly advise him not to miss a single 
letter of Lord Westbury’s. 


THE HOME LIFE OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 


THe EMPEROR OF GERMANY AT Home. By Maurice Leudet. 
Translated by Virginia Taylour. London: Hutchinson 
& Co, 


THE German Emperor is the most conspicuous figure 
of contemporary political history. One may think 
him extravagant, and be inclined to laugh; but 
not very heartily, because the power he wields 
is too enormous not to excite awe, and there is 
always a pleasing uncertainty about him; he is 
the enfant terrible of the political stage, one who, 
“with fear of change, perplexes monarchs.” No 
one doubts his ability, his versatility, his industry ; 
but what will be the end of it all? Will this 
morning star increase to a sun, or whirl aimlessly off 
like a comet? Future history alone can tell. At 
least we are all anxious for authentic information 
about this interesting personality, and so this book 
will no doubt be widely read. 

And yet it might have been better. There are 
many quite trivial details, and the last chapters are 
mere padding. Why discuss so vague an idea as the 
possibility of a Franco-German alliance? And still 
less germane to the matter is the Franco-Russian 
alliance—moreover, for all practical purposes already 
a thing of the past. Again, why should the book be 
burdened with an account of a student’s duel at 
Heidelberg? This is not an account of German 
customs ; moreover, the author does not seem to 
understand that those so-called duels at the famous 
Hirschgasse Tavern (which is nof, as seems to be 
supposed, on the Heidelberg side of the Neckar) are 
in reality mere games; they are arranged just as 
matches with us, the combatants have no ill-will 
to one another, and the thing is not so dangerous 
as football. 

The origin of this work explains these imperfec- 
tions. Herr Klaussmann, of Minden, wrote some 
time ago a book on the German Emperor enthusiastic 
in tone. Monsieur Leudet took from that such facts 
as (he thought) interested the French public, and 
this is a translation of that réchauffée. Better to 
have translated the German work—at least to have 
suppressed the three last chapters. Yet there is 
much amusing matter. The daily life of the 
Emperor is described, the arrangements of the 
palace, the dress, the banquets, all the ceremonial 
of Court. Under one of these heads we are told 
how the Emperor discusses with the head cook 
the menws for luncheon and dinner; these same 
menus, by the way, do not contain a single foreign 
word. On great occasions they are illustrated 
by famous artists. Even the most gorgeous State 











dinners do not last an hour, and perhaps the 
ordinary guests are glad thereat, for it is not 
etiquette for them to talk aloud for fear of dis. 
turbing the royalties! The Emperor prefers cham. 
pagne; but some sturdy patriots, in contempt of 
Imperial Tokay and Schloss Johannisberg, prefer 
to swill beer. William is said to be the first 
Prussian king who has inspected the palace kitchen, 
and he is reported to have addressed the assembled 
scullions on the proper method of performing their 
duties. This story seems of the ben trovato order, 
as also that which tells how he, attacked with a 
violent bleeding of the nose during a review, 
explained to his staff, “’Tis the last drop of English 
blood escaping from my veins!” 

Thus the book gives full prominence to the 
vivacity of the Emperor, his propensity to regulate 
everything, his indefatigable industry. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapter is a detailed account 
of one of William’s working days. Before every- 
thing else he is a soldier, and of course has been 
proficient from his youth in all the details of the 
military art. Has he the commanding genius of 
a master in the art of warfare? Would he be 
able to direct a great conflict, or would his inter- 
ference make him but a nuisance and a hindrance 
to some future Von Moltke? Who can venture 
to guess? One detail of his official military duties 
is amusing: “ During the course of a levée he will 
change his uniform five or six times.” His speed 
therein excited the wonder and admiration of an 
eminent photographer. Thus the Emperor is a 
quick-change artist in more senses than one! 





JEAN JACQUES AS EDUCATIONALIST. 


RovussEAU AND EDUCATION ACCORDING TO NaTurRE. By 
Thomas Davidson. London: W. Heinemann. 


THE very name of J. J. Rousseau suggests a number 
of irritating contradictions, enthusiasm and good 
mingled with dalliance and evil in a man who, 
himself the most immoral of men, was destined to 
exercise an astounding influence on the world in 
philosophy and religion, in art and politics, and, 
apparently in education. There can be no doubt 
about the general attractiveness of Rousseau’s 
writings to young men who are just beginning to 
feel their feet in the world of intellect, and the 
present writer owns to having been badly bitten 
in his early undergraduate days. He greedily 
devoured the “ Dijon Discourse,” the “ Discourse on 
Inequality,” the “Social Contract,’ and “Emile,” 
and was grateful to Mr. Morley for his two volumes 
published in 1891. Later experience, indeed, sug- 
gested that this enthusiasm needed much qualifica- 
tion, and perhaps it is unwise to recommend 4 
perusal of Rousseau to a young man without sug- 
gesting a sound antidote. Such an antidote—strong, 
sane, and on the right lines—is the book before us by 
Dr. Thomas Davidson, the author of “ Aristotle” in 
this series of “Great Educators,” and therefore the 
man with just the qualifications required for dealing 
with the morbid sentimentalising and all the per- 
nicious tendencies of Rousseau. The plan of this 
book is necessarily evolved from the subject-matter. 
The purely personal nature of Roussean’s arguments 
made it imperative to dwell at some length on the 
ideas and aspirations current in his time, and to 
trace the life and character of a man almost worth- 
less in himself but important as summing up and 
admirably expressing a group of tendencies current 
in the society of his time. His life falls neatly 
enough into a formative and a productive period : 
his educational theories, the inevitable outcome of 
his distorted social theories, were by himself grouped 
around the six stages of infancy, childhood, boy- 
hood, adolescence, youth, and manhood. In the 
chapters (V.—X.) dealing with Rousseaus more 
strictly educational system, Dr. Davidson wisely 
enough allows Rousseau to speak as far as possible 
in his own words, and comments—mostly curt—are 
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very largely made in foot-notes, thus enabling much 
matter to be compressed into some 250 pages. 

Our author makes it plain from the outset that 
he holds no brief to whitewash either the character 
of Rousseau or the influence of his theories. Indeed, 
as one reads his account of this tramp and barefaced 
liar, of this martyr to sensibility and sensuality, all 
patience is soon lost with the immoral baby, and 
wonder predominates how such a monster of 
monotonous villainy could ever have been allowed 
to influence anybody on any subject. If the sketch 
of his life (summed up on p. 71) seems to any reader 
harsh and unsympathetic, it must be remembered 
that it is based fairly enough on Rousseau’s account 
of himself. Coming to Rousseau’s theories, Dr. 
Davidson is too good a logician not to track merci- 
lessly the fallacies that lurk in almost every page. 
“Lihomme est né libre, et partout il est dans les 
fers,” is a famous instance of false premises: false 
argument is so plentiful that the wonder would be 
if adherents “of the dalliant order” were not 
frequently being caught by them, especially as 
they are garnished by all the resources of most 
brilliant expression. To the total neglect of 
discipline and moral self-restraint Rousseau “ set 
up his own dreams of dalliance as the ideal of 
human life”; and his educational system is merely 
the preparation for life of his ideal savage, “ sensitive 
and capricious, but kind and lazy.” His “ Emile,” 
like his “ Dijon Discourse,” is obviously, as a whole, 
absurd. It is studded with errors. He maintains 
that the education of the man and of the citizen is 
incompatible, and fails to distinguish between the 
social functions essential to man as man—such as 
family duties and citizenship—and functions not 
essential, such as crafts and professions. In stating 
that “the man who has lived most is... he who 
has felt most” he totally omits the elements of 
knowledge and moral self-restraint ; he wrongly de- 
preciates the worth of habit, and underrates under- 
standing in favour of sensation. It is pernicious 
to advise parents and teachers that the proper 
way to cure a child of lying is to make him see 
it is his interest not to lie, or that moral feel- 
ings can be roused by bringing home to him the 
consequences of his misdeeds. The use of the 
study of Rousseau, in short, to the modern peda- 
gogue is mainly as a horrible example of fallacies 
to be avoided. No doubt, incidentally Rousseau 
gave out much solid truth. His descriptions of 
natural scenery are rich with expression of first- 
hand experience; he is the father of manual training 
and the real inspirer of much that is good in modern 
technical education; his strong attacks on luxury 
and display, and his eloquent praises of plain and 
simple living, have not been without their effect on 
men like Wordsworth, Thoreau, and Emerson. He 
is as correct in his literary judgments on the 
ancients and his estimate of the worth of historical 
study as he is erroneous in his low opinion of the 
proper status of women. It comes to this, that 
most of Rousseau’s positive teachings as to education 
have had to be rejected; and yet his influence on 
the modern world in education, as well as in most 
other departments of thought, is beyond measure. 
His ideas have filtered through Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
Froebel, and others, and are still helping to fertilise 
the still barren soil of pedagogy. 





MISSIONARY LIFE. 


Nive Years at THE Gonp Coast. By the Rey. Dennis 
‘vu. Kemp, Illustrations and Map. London: Maemillan & Co. 


Tae Rey. Dennis Kemp was until quite recently 
General Superintendent of Wesleyan Missions for 
the Gold Coast district. His book has been written 
from a desire to furnish the supporters of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society with some informa- 
tion as to the results of missionary enterprise at 
the Gold’'Coast. It is also intended to be of use to 
young men who are in training for missionary work 











in Africa, by showing to them the actual nature of 
the task which they are about to undertake, and 
the a under which it will have to be dealt 
with. 

The Gold Coast colony, on the coast of the Gulf 
of Guinea, extends inland for about fifty miles from 
the West African seaboard which lies between 
2° W. and 1° 10’ E. of Greenwich. Much of its area 
is at present only a “ protectorate.” The popula- 
tion of the whole district is about a million anda 
half. Most of the tribes inhabiting the Gold Coast 
colony were originally driven to it from Central 
Africa by Moslem propagandists, who invaded their 
native fastnesses. The Ashantis and the Fantis 
settied in the Kong Mountain district, from which 
the former eventually drove the latter southward 
into what is now known as Fantiland. There is a 
Fanti dialect of the Akan language, chiefly spoken 
by Fantis, Elminas, and Chamas, but generally 
understood by the negro population of the whole 
colony. In their early homes the tribes seem to 
have traded with Greeks from Alexandria and with 
Berbers. Frenchmen are said to have discovered or 
re-discovered the Gold Coast in 1364, and to have 
erected a fort at Elmina in 1383. The Portuguese 
first landed at Elmina in 1465. The voyage of the 
Primrose, the Lyon, and the J/oon from Portsmouth 
to “Guinney” began on August 12th, 1555, and 
the description of it which was published in 1665 
is now a book-collector’s luxury. Dutch, Danes, 
and Germans have at different times furnished a 
supply of residents, and therefore of white men’s 
funeral processions, to the towns of the Gold Coast. 
The Danes and the Dutch had forts at Accra 
until 1850 and 1872 respectively. To-day Great 
Britain enjoys the sole possession of the Gold Coast. 
From time to time a few lines in the morning 
papers tell us that some young English gentleman, 
loyal to a post which he has accepted with a 
zeal not altogether according to knowledge, has 
fallen a victim to the climate of the colony. Only 
those who have done brain-work in unhealthy 
tropical countries can realise the strain which such 
an official has had to bear. Verily the banner 
of empire is woven out of the cords of the hearts 
of men, and some of its strands are red, red as 
blood. 

To our thinking there can at least be no question 
as to the dignity of the present attitude of England 
towards a colony such as the Gold Coast is. The 
local government backs up the missionaries in their 
efforts to educate the people, and administers the 
laws in a manner which may even be spoken of 
as almost too European. The Gold Coast Con- 
stabulary includes both a military and a civil 
police, and it is officered by Englishmen. There 
is telegraphic communication between the towns, 
and a postal system is being widely developed. 
The Government sees clearly the importance of 
sanitation, and officialdom is making creditable 
efforts to improve the malodorous towns upon the 
Gold Coast shores. The colony owes much of its 
advance in all practical matters of administration 
to the long service (as Governor) of the late Sir 
W. Brandford Griffith. That excellent man was 
a typically kindly and practical- minded West 
Indian white Creole, and therefore knew precisely 
how negroes like to be dealt with. Indeed, the 
appointment of West Indian gentlemen to West 
African posts has some obvious advantages; it at 
least saves the Colonial Office from the fear that its 
nominees will cause friction with “touchy” negro 
personages. A word in season comes cheaper than 
cordite. 

From Mr. Kemp’s book any Englishman who has 
not resided in English tropical colonies can form for 
himself a truthful picture of the everyday life led 
by ministers of religion in such lands. Mr. Kemp is 
himself so charitable an observer that he is genuinely 
“afraid” that we must regard the natives of the 
Gold Coast as indolent. But he is not so prejudiced 
in favour of the modernising of negro manners and 
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customs as not to see that “the tall silk hat, high 
collar, patent leather shoes,” and other trappings of 
the ordinary negro dandy, are not necessarily 
evidence of a tendency which makes for righteous- 
ness. The Gold Coast native is as strict in upholding 
the importance of social distinctions as if he were a 
Harrow ratepayer, or even a Whitechapel keeper of 
a fried-fish shop. (It is sad to reflect that the want 
of an exhaustive manual of English sociology leaves 
even Cabinet Ministers ignorant of the social 
gulf which separates the celebrity who manu- 
factures whisky from the mere person who sells 
good books.) When Mr. Kemp questioned a 
Gold Coast black man as to the difference 
between a negro “woman” and a negro “lady,” 
he was told that the “lady” is one who wears 
European dress, whereas the despised “ woman” 
is content with a big piece of cloth. This reminds 
us of a favourite West Indian story about 
the black housemaid of a married officer. That 
damsel was instructed by her mistress to hail a 
potato-seller who was passing the verandah. “ Hi! 
lady,” yelled the girl, with careful propriety of 
respect for (her own) race, “white woman wants 
some potatoes.” It would send a thrill through the 
heart of more than one London landlady (say in 
Bloomsbury or in Kennington) who has with awe 
entertained black “princes” to read Mr. Kemp’s 
calm statement that “some of us have engaged 
gentlemen bearing royal titles as_ bricklayers’ 
labourers at wages of ninepence a day.” 

The interest of Mr. Kemp’s volume to those 
who are not supporters of missionary work such 
as he describes will lie in the series of fine plates 
with which “Nine Years at the Gold Coast” is 
lavishly endowed. Many of these are “from 
photographs taken by the Rev. D. Hinchcliff.” If 
that gentleman can use a pulpit as profitably as 
he can a camera, the Gold Coast natives are indeed 
fortunate in having the privilege of “ sitting under” 
him. Missionaries stationed in the Gold Coast 
Colony may well make the most of such innocent 
diversions as the practice of photography, for 
there is a dark side indeed to their lives. Mr. 
Kemp is evidently too much occupied with the 
thought of a missionary’s high vocation to dwell 
overmuch upon the dangers to which a missionary 
is exposed. But such an account as the one he 
gives of Miss Jackman’s short educational career 
at Accra and death at Cape Coast is all the sadder 
for its absence of “writing up"; for she was 
evidently one of those of whom this world is not 
worthy. It is indeed a terrible responsibility that 
anyone takes upon himself who advises an English 
girl to devote herself to missionary work in such 
a deadly climate as that of the Gold Coast. 

Mr. Kemp's book has a map and an index. It 
is well printed, and it is bound in one of those 
artistic shades of cloth which we hope to see 
universally adopted as the proper binding for 
books of travel in lieu of the hideous red cloth 
so often allotted to them. 


A GREAT PRACTITIONER. 


Str Bensamrn Cottiss Bropie. By Timothy Holmes, 
M.A., F.R.C.S. (* Masters of Medicine” Series.) London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
Tuis life of Benjamin Brodie is compiled from 
materials found in his autobiography, and in the 
obituary notices which appeared at the time of his 
death, and from facts contributed by his grandson, 
the present Sir Benjamin V. S. Brodie. The book is 
intended as much for the general reader as for the 
benefit of the medical profession. It is written in 
an interesting manner, and with some pretensions to 
literary style. Benjamin Brodie, who died in the 
eightieth year of his age in 1862, lived at one of the 
most interesting periods of surgery. His period of 
greatest activity succeeded that of his most eminent 
and immediate predecessor, John Hunter, whose 





works indeed somewhat overshadowed him, and 
preceded the great advance in surgery of modern 
days which occurred after the introduction of 
anesthetics and of the system of antiseptic surgery 
of Lister. Of good family, highly educated, and 
with great talents, Benjamin Brodie became a 
great surgeon and a great practitioner as apart 
from a mere manipulator. He may indeed be 
considered a master of medicine, and he achieved 
@ great pecuniary success in his profession, 
As his biographer states : “ Brodie was not only the 
greatest surgeon of his time, and one of its most 
accomplished physiologists, but also, as is wel} 
said in the preface to this series by its editor 
(whose loss we have now to deplore), he was ‘ one 
of those who most largely helped to transform 
Surgery from a handicraft to a science,’ and his 
success and reputation did much to elevate surgery 
to an equality with the other great professions, 
and to qualify its practitioners to consort on 
equal terms with the greatest celebrities in the 
world of science.” In attempting to estimate the 
usefulness of Brodie’s life to his profession and 
the advancement of medical knowledge, it must be 
remembered that the man of investigation does 
not necessarily bear a greater claim to the memory 
of posterity than the man of action. A great 
investigator may, by his researches, revolutionise 
his science or the practice of his profession in the 
way that John Hunter did, and his name wil) 
last for ever. Brodie was not such a man, although 
he began his medical life by physiological investiga- 
tions, for which he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. These practically ceased when he 
became a successful practitioner, and his claims to 
be remembered cannot be considered on the grounds 
of either the value or extent of his investigations. 
With his great talents and with his cultivated mind, 
Brodie, no doubt, by his examples and by his methods, 
exercised a profound effect on the surgical practice 
of his profession, “ helping to transform surgery from 
a handicraft to a science,” adding the culture of the 
physician to the prompt activity of the practical 
man. It is in this respect that Brodie’s usefulness 
must be estimated, and not from the point of view 
of the original investigator. Interesting and read- 
able, therefore, as the present work is, as the life 
of a brilliant and great personality, it cannot be 
said that there is much contained in it of value from 
the scientific point of view. Brodie led a life similar 
to that of some great lawyers—great in the practice 
of his profession, giving judgments which might 
serve as precedents, but not doing any great work 
which would be individually associated with his 
name. One great interest of the book, apart from 
the personal details regarding Brodie, is in the 
account which is given of the state of medical affairs 
and of education in the early part of this century ; 
an account which is marred in places by digressions 
on the part of the author, but which is of great 
historic interest. 





FICTION, 


Tue ADVENTURES OF A MARTYR’S 
Firth. London: John Lane. 
PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET. 
London: William Heinemann. 
Gop’s Outcast. By Silas K. Hocking. 
Warne & Co. 
TAMMERS’ DUEL. 
Pearson. 


A CERTAIN John Adam Heathcote was once burned 
as a martyr, his crime being that of reading the 
Bible to his parishioners. As he was being led to 
the stake he gave a copy of the forbidden book to 
one of his attendants, charging him to give it to 
his son, and saying, as he did so, “ Let him take 
it in his hands.” From that time onwards the 
book was an heirloom in the Heathcote family, 
and in “A Martyr’s Bible” we are told how it 
affected the fortunes of the latest generation of 


Biste. By Georg 
By Ellen Glasgow 
London: Frederick 


By E. and H. Heron. London: C. Arthur 
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Heatheotes; for the Bible had this peculiarity 
about it, when a Heathcote was tempted or per- 
plexed he had only to lay his hands upon the 
recious volume in order to have the way of duty 
made clear to him. John Heathcote, the supposed 
narrator of the tale, was in trouble a good many 
times, but he never found the heirloom to fail. A 
beautiful cousin was introduced into the family, 
and straightway he and his younger brother Harold 
became rivals for her love. She brought sorrow and 
disaster into the household. Through her, both the 
father and the mother of the Heathcotes died with 
appalling suddenness. When John, who had nursed 
them in their last illness, appeared again upon the 
scene, he found that his beautiful cousin, though 
she made ardent love to him, was equally infatuated 
with his brother Harold. If it had not been 
for the martyr’s Bible, John, in his jealous wrath, 
might have tried to murder Harold. The latter, 
who did not resort to the heirloom, did actually 
try to murder John. Then Harold and the beautiful 
fiend fled together, and John was left to pursue 
his way through life armed with the Bible. It 
saved him from many temptations, but it seemed 
to have the opposite effect upon other people, 
some of whom were certainly led into trouble 
by their dealings with the precious relic. Still, 
upon the whole, its influence was for good. The 
various episodes in which it played a part were 
sometimes fantastic and sometimes tragical. They 
are related with very considerable power by Mr. 
Firth, but it must be confessed that in its rambling 
inconsequence “ The Adventures of a Martyr’s Bible” 
reads dangerously like the record of a dream. 
With all its cleverness it is far removed from the 
realities of life. 

“Phases of an Inferior Planet” is an American 
story by a writer whose name we have not met 
with before, but who gives promise in this book 
of real distinction. The story is a sombre one, 
and the manner in which it is told does not tend 
to lighten its prevailing gloom. There is careful 
workmanship, close observation of character, and 
a certain power of broad generalisation in the 
book. It tells us how a girl named Mariana, 
trying to make her way by her own efforts in New 
York, meets in the squalid boarding-house where 
she lives a certain student named Algarcife, who was 
once a promising aspirant to the Christian ministry, 
but who, having fallen away from his faith and 
sunk into the bitterest depths of agnosticism, has 
taken to science as a mode of eking out a precarious 
living. Mariana, who is a coquette, virtuous from 
reasons of prudence rather than from principle or 
inclination, succeeds in arousing the pity of Algar- 
cife, and when, in a moment of despair, she comes to 
him with the tale of her misery, he, finding that he 
has learned to love her, asks her to marry him. She 
consents with eagerness, because for the moment 
Algarcife has caught her fancy, and also because by 
marrying him she can remain in New York instead 
of returning to sordid poverty in an uncongenial 
home. The old story follows. When the glamour 
of the honeymoon is passed, and when the burden of 
domestic life on narrow means weighs upon Mariana, 
she forgets what she owes to her husband, cares 
nothing for his faithful love, and finally leaves him. 
Then Algarcife is rescued from the depths of 
despair by a High Church clergyman, and, after 
40 Interval, he reappears upon the scene a clergy- 
man himself, and devoted to good works. It 
does not appear that he has really recovered a 
particle of his lost faith, though he is firm in 
lusisting upon the duty of belief in others. His 
religion consists in helping the poor among whom 
@ ministers, and by whom he is beloved. In due 
time his lost wife crosses his path once more. She 
‘ad divorced him, and had married again. Algar- 
Cife keeps studiously away from her allurements, 
ut in the end they prove too strong for him. 
ong old passion is aroused once more, and it is only 
Y Mariana’s death that he is saved from the 





abandonment of his work and his position. The 
story, it will be seen, has nothing original in it, 
but it is redeemed by the care with which it is 
written, and by the evident sincerity of the writer. 

Mr. Silas Hocking has long ago proved his merit 
as a writer of excellent fiction, but we do not 
remember any work of his in which such special 
excellence is displayed as may be found in his latest 
production, “ God’s Outcast.” This powerful and 
effective story is likely to meet with the appreciation 
that is its due, inasmuch as the deep feeling and 
unforced pathos which distinguish it form a very 
refreshing contrast with the artificial cynicism of 
modern fiction in general. As wholesome in tendency 
as it is interesting in treatment, the book is one to 
be thoroughly enjoyed by all readers whose taste for 
healthy novels has remained unspoiled by the 
neurotic outpourings of our younger writers. The 
hero of “God’s Outcast” is a Methodist minister, 
John Comfort by name, to whom we are introduced 
at that important era in his career when, as a fully- 
ordained minister, who has just received his first 
appointment to a circuit, he is preparing to settle 
down to the discharge of his new duties. Abounding 
in vigour, both physical and mental, full of vivid 
enthusiasm and ardent zeal for his Master's 
cause, John Comfort seems on the high road to 
success of the best and most enduring kind. 
But there is one drawback to his career of useful- 
ness that has yet to be reckoned with, in the 
shape of a woman; and that woman is his 
promised bride. Seven years before the story opens 
John—then a guileless, inexperienced youth of 
nineteen—had rashly betrothed himself to a hand- 
some girl with whom he fancied himself in love. 
But now he is no longer an uncultured lad; he has 
studied, enlarged his mind and sympathies, imbibed 
refinement of thought and feeling, and is fitted to 
mate with a woman of very different calibre from 
the bouncing, coarse-natured village hoyden to 
whom his troth is plighted. Dimly conscious of the 
change in his feelings towards Martha Blake, John 
never for one moment contemplates any rupture of 
their engagement, though day by day the gulf 
between them visibly widens. Then, almost on the 
eve of the wedding, he realises, suddenly and 
emphatically, that he does not love Martha, and 
that he does love another woman, a woman for 
whom he is really fitted in every possible way, and 
whose noble nature would complete his life to the 
utmost. An accident, in which his life is saved by 
this very woman, is the means of showing to John 
Comfort the true state of his affections, and he makes a 
desperate effort to avert the catastrophe of ruining 
his life by a loveless marriage with Martha. That 
young person, however, little as she really cares for 
the Methodist minister, is fully alive to the advan- 
tages of his social status as compared with her own 
very humble position, and she compels him to fulfil 
the marriage contract. With their marriage, John’s 
career of promise and success is practically ended. 
Martha takes to drink, runs into debt, becomes even 
a pilferer of the money entrusted to the minister's 
care, and, in short, accomplishes his total ruin 
within a very few years. Dismissed from his post 
with contumely, John drifts ever lower and lower, 
until actual starvation is his lot. Then, at last, the 
final, crushing blow of fate is delivered. His little 
daughter, the one creature to whom he still clings, 
is killed in the act of shielding her drunken mother 
from harm at a street-crossing. The frightful 
catastrophe unhinges John Comfort’s brain, and for 
a space of more than a year memory is a blank 
within his soul. When, returning to his senses, he 
finds himself a desolate man, bereft of every human 
tie, he has yet manliness enough to set about some 
good work in the great cause of humanity, realising 
at last that the God whom, in his horrible misery, 
he had defied and blasphemed, is still his Father. 
How, in working out his own salvation by minis- 
tering to those more wretched and _ hopeless 
even than himself, John finds once more the 
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sweet woman of his early manhood’s dreams, we 
must leave Mr. Hocking to describe in his own 
vivid and heart-moving manner. The story is 
admirably told, and as a mere piece of narrative 
is worthy of strong commendation; but the best 
feature of “God's Outcast” is the convincing 
earnestness and truth of feeling conveyed by every 
word. The character drawing displayed in the 
portraiture of the hapless minister is both minute 
and faithful in its light and shade, and the story of 
his tragic blunder, with its pitiful consequences, is 
one of absorbing interest. In such a story there is 
little scope for humour, and one is conscious of an 
occasional sense of over-tension in the perpetual 
gloom; but the strength and sympathy of the 
narrative make it impossible to lay down the book 
until the last page is reached. Not often does an 
author lay so compelling a grip upon his readers as 
Mr. Hocking does in this powerfully written tale. 

It is so rarely nowadays that we get a story 
containing an undoubted vein of humour that we 
are perhaps inclined to be inordinately grateful 
when such a work falls into our hands. “Tammers’ 
Duel” is really a very humorous book, and yet we 
are not quite certain that the authors recognise all 
the humour of their own invention. If they did, 
they deserve special credit for having told their 
story from first to last with the utmost gravity. 
Not a muscle on the face of the story-teller moves 
whilst his auditor is shaking with laughter. The 
scene of this particular tale is laid in Jersey, where 
a certain notorious duellist, Count Julowski by 
name, has just sought refuge after killing a young 
Englishman, under very discreditable circumstances, 
in a duel in France. The Count was not only a 
notorious bully and fire-eater, but a magnificent 
swordsman. He had provoked the young English- 
man, who was no swordsman, into challenging him, 
and had then insisted upon the right of the 
challenged man to name the weapons. He chose 
swords of course, and consequently killed the 
English boy without the slightest risk to himself. 
Unfortunately for Julowski, the fame of his deed 
had spread abroad, and when he and a henchman of 
his, named De Boivet, arrived in Jersey they found 
themselves the subjects of a good deal of attention. 
But everybody was afraid of the Count, who was 
known to be as deadly with the pistol as with the 
sword, and though the Englishmen whom he en- 
countered at the table dhéte scowled at him 
furtively, and muttered curses under their 
breath, nobody dared to accuse him of the 
crime he had committed—nobody, that is to say, until 
Tammers had appeared upon the scene. Tammers 
was a very rough diamond, hardly a gentleman, in 
fact. He had been living among the natives in 
South Africa for years, and had lost the polish of 
Bond Street. But the heart of Tammers was in the 
right place ; and when he heard of the deed which 
had been done by the sinister-looking foreigner who 
sat opposite to him at the dinner-table, he spoke out 
likea man. Everybody was aghast at his temerity. 
Tammers, it was clear, was destined to be the next 
victim of the terrible Julowski. But Julowski did 
not desire at that moment to cause a fresh scandal, 
and so through his henchman he sought to explain 
to Tammers that his duel was a perfectly fair one. 
Above all, he insisted upon the right of the chal- 
lenged man to choose the weapons. “Even when 
the other man does not know how to use a sword?” 
inquired Tammers. “Certainly,” replied the duellist. 
“ A man who challenges another ought to know how 
to use every weapon.” Thereupon Tammers re- 
peated his opinion of Julowski in language still more 
offensive than that which he had used before, and 
the duellist accepted the fact that the duty of killing 
Tammers had been imposed upon him. All Jersey 
was alarmed at the prospect of the coming struggle, 
and many were the friends who secretly advised 
Tammers to take the next boat back to England. 
But Tammers waited in patience till he received the 
challenge of the Frenchman. Having got it, he did 





take boat to England, and thereby excited the 
derisive scorn of the very people who had urged him 
most strongly to go. He disappointed them, how. 
ever, by turning up again in time to arrange the 
preliminaries of the duel. As the man who had 
been challenged, he insisted upon naming the 
weapons; and the weapons he chose were assegais, 
We draw a veil over the consternation of Julowski 
when he thus found himself confronted by his own 
unpleasant logic; nor need we state how the duel 
between the bully and the Englishman ended. The 
end, we are sorry to say, was tamer than we could 
have wished; but Julowski had a lesson, and logic 
was justified. 





MORE OCTOBER MAGAZINES, 


In the Argosy Captain Gambier, R.N., discusses 
some strange psychological experiences, which haye 
been shared by many, but which are yet inex- 
plicable. The object of the writer is to “invite 
inquiry or to draw forth corroborative examples,” 
Miss C. E. Meetkerke describes a visit to Mary 
Russell Mitford, other writers contribute short 
stories, and “ Colonel F'ane’s Secret’ is continued. 

In the English Illustrated Magazine Major 
Martin Hume, giving an account of the mysterious 
circumstances which attended the death of Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey, says that the only conclusion 
which can now be safely asserted is that “the 
three men who suffered death for the crime were 
more basely murdered” than was the unfortunate 
magistrate. Mr. John Pendleton writes of colliery 
life, Mr. J. Holt Schooling deals with the statistics 
of old-age pensions, and Count Hatzfeldt is the 
subject of another article. Miss Mary Spencer 
Warren gives a description of life at the Danish 
Court. There is, as usual, no serial, but there are 
several complete stories. 

The Windsor Magazine contains the continuation 
of Lieutenant Johansen’s record of the Fran expedi- 
tion and an instalment of Mr. Guy Boothby’s serial 
story. Mr. F. Klickmann writes of the Leeds 
Festival and some of the great singers and com- 
posers whose names will appear on the Festival pro- 
gramme. Mr. Fred A. Mackenzie tells the history 
of the Regent Street Polytechnic. Having first a 
humble beginning as a ragged school, it passed 
through various stages of evolution, and is now 
England’s largest educational institute. The philan- 
thropic founder, Mr. Quintin Hogg, is not, however, 
yet satisfied with his work. He now wishes to add 
to the Polytechnic a home for young men students. 
Other articles which must be mentioned are Mr. 
Cutcliffe Hine’s “Banana Farming in the Canary 
Islands,” Mr. Douglas Sladen’s “In Nelson’s Foot- 
steps in the Two Sicilies,” and Mr. Harry Furniss’s 
“Character Sketches in Sydney.” 

In Harper's Magazine a British officer continues 
his account of social life in the British army. Dr. 
Sven Hedin gives some interesting reminiscences of 
his journey through Asia, and Mr. William Elliot 
Griffis sketches the growth of American naval power 
in the Pacific. The Hon. J. G. Carlisle discusses the 
future policy of America with regard to Cuba, and 
the effect which the annexation of the conquered 
territory would be likely to have upon the character 
of the American nation. Mr. Caspar Whitney deals 
with the Santiago campaign, and Mrs. Burton 
Harrison contributes an amusing short story. 
Amongst other writers of fiction are Miss Margaret 
Deland and Mr. Julian Ralph. 

In a good number of the Century Mrs. Pennell 
describes the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race and 
Henley regatta. Mr. William Milligan Sloane, in & 
long and interesting article, gives some impressions of 
Bismarck, personal and otherwise. Edouard Detaille 
is the subject of Mr. Armand Dayot’s paper, which 
is illustrated with some unpublished sketches by the 
great French painter of soldiers. Some extracts 
from the journal of an American miniature painter 
convey a good idea of life and society in old Cuba. 
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Professor Dean C. Worcester discusses some knotty 
problems of the Philippines, and Mr. Frank D. Millet 
gives & sketch of the island of Capri and its inhabit- 
ants. Of the short stories, “The Werewolves,” by 
Mr. H. Beagrand, must be mentioned. 

Macmillan’s Magazine would be worth reading, 
were it merely for one article which it contains. 
The anonymous writer of “ A Grandmother’s Tales” 
carries us far into the past—her memory going back 
even beyond the beginning of the present reign— 
and her stories of the men of note whom it was her 
good fortune to meet will interest everybody. Two 
writers deal with seventeenth-century history, Mr. 
A. G. Bradley describing the siege of Denbigh in the 
Great Rebellion, and Mr. James Sykes writing of 
Speaker Trevor's disgrace. 

In a good number of the Cornish Magazine Mr. 
A. Arthur Smith traces the footprints of the 
Wesleys in Cornwall, the Rev. John Ruddle con- 
tributes a ghost story and Mr. H. D. Lowry a poem. 
From the pen of the editor, Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch, 
we have a tale, “ The Burglars’ Club.” In addition 
to these there are other articles. 

The Girls’ Realm, a new magazine, is full of 
promise. Amongst the contributors are the Bishop 
of Ripon, Messrs. S. R. Crockett, R. S. Warren Bell, 
the Duchess of Somerset, Lady Eden, Miss Rosa N. 
Carey, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, and Miss 
Alice Corkran. 

Sir James Forrest, in Blachkwood'’s Magazine, dis- 
cusses and briefly summarises the effect of the 
proposed new game-law for Norway, by which it is 
enacted that no foreigner may shoot any kind of 
game unless he has paid the tax for the year before- 
hand, and is in possession of the receipt. Another 
writer criticises the works of Mr. Kipling, Mr. C. 
Grant Robertson gives an interesting sketch of 
Major-General Robert Monro, the original of Dugald 
Dalgetty in the “ Legend of Montrose,” and a third 
article deals with Velasquez. A new serial, ‘ The 
Autobiography of a Child,” begins this month. 

Chambers’s Journal, as usual, contains much 
variety of subject, two of the best articles being those 
which treat of, respectively, St. Andrews and the 
haunted room at Glamis Castle. 

In Scribner's Magazine Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
describes the battle of San Juan, and Mr. Walter 
Wyckoff continues his narrative “The Workers.” 
Amongst other contributors are Messrs Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Thomas Nelson Page, and Octave Thanet. 

The Woman at Home contains, amongst other 
things, part of “ Doctor Nikola’s Experiment” by 
Mr. Guy Boothby and a complete story from the pen 
of Mr. Ian Maclaren. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. Ernest WrILuiams seeks, in a bright and vigorously 
Written exposition of our “ Imperial Heritage,” to give a bird’s- 
eye view of the British Empire in its length and breadth, as 
well as to point out the potential, no less than the actual, 
resources of the Queen’s scattered but far-reaching possessions. 
Doubtless we have all much to learn in such directions ; but, 
after all, nothing is gained by exaggerating popular ignorance. 
It is nonsense, for instance, to assert that in England “even 
intelligent men of affairs know as little of their own empire as 
they do of the empire of China.” The schoolmaster was abroad 
such matters long before Mr. Williams. arose to lighten the 
arkness of the average citizen, and his efforts were not altogether 
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futile. It is, moreover, not exactly true to assert that hitherto 
the Mother Country has been “contemptuously neglectful” of 
her colonies ; and it is equally incorrect to add, as, indeed, every 
schoolboy knows, that “their affection and loyalty have never 
faltered.” Nothing is gained by such statements; indeed, they 
palpably weaken what is in substance an excellent book. Mr. 
Villiams is on surer ground when he passes from sneers at what 
he calls the “ pinched, anemic philosophy of political life,” 
which he confidently asserts has become the “ world’s laughing- 
stock” to a rapid, superficial, but not unimpressive survey 
of the facts and forces which are shaping to unseen 
issues the life of that Greater England which lies east 
and west, beyond the seas. Australasia is the first goodly 
heritage of the Angh-Saxon race to which attention is 
directed. “Some dim notion of the vast extent of this 
southern corner of the British Empire may be gathered from 
the statement that the Australias comprise a total land area 
of nearly two thousand million acres.” Mr. Williams makes 
out that every man, woman, and child now in the United 
Kingdom could have, if the existing Crown lands were’so appro- 
priated, a plot of land in Australia for his or her exclusive use, 
not of three acres, but of thirty. He shows the conditions which 
prevail in each of the seven colonies under the Southern Cross, 
and makes out a strong case as to the chances of liberty and a 
living. Tasmania, and even New Zealand, we must reluctantly 
leave alone, in order to borrow a few words about Canada :—** The 
Dominion is more than forty times the size of Great Britain, 
and accounts for nearly a third of the whole empire. The 
distance between her extreme northern and her extreme 
southern points is the distance between Constantinople’s latitude 
and that of the North Pole.” The population of this vast 
territory is not much more than five millions. It is asserted in 
these pages that if they were five hundred millions, the country 
would only then be about half as thickly peopled as the United 
Kingdom. Facts and statistics about the wheat area, the vast 
and still unmolested forests of timber, the fisheries—the largest 
in the world—and mineral wealth of the soil are given in a 
graphic manner. India, South Africa, and the West Indies are 
briefly dealt with in the closing pages. Mr. Williams lays stress 
on what he calls the shadows in the picture—one of them is the 
growing tendency in the colonies as well as in England to desert 
the country, to crowd into towns; another is the industrial 
competition of the foreigner; and last, but not least, is the gold 
fever, which has been rather recklessly encouraged by even 
official handbooks. “Colonial Governments,’ Mr. Williams 
urges, “ought to remember that the hunt for gold generally 
means the neglect of undeveloped lands and the advent of a 
class of settlers who are not likely to contribute much to the 
permanent development of the country.” There are illustrations 
in the volume, and no lack of significant, and for the most part 
cheering, facts. 

Twenty years spent as a missionary at Beyrout have enabled 
Mr. Mackie to write a vivid and well-informed mannal for 
Sunday-school teachers on “ Bible Manners and Customs.” 
There is a Syrian proverb which asserts that custom is the fifth 
element in the universe, and there is much in these pages which 
bears witness to its truth: ‘In modern Palestine and Syria 
there are a great many things in the climate and landscape, in 
plant and animal life, in the habits and occupations of the 
people, in their modes of dress and forms of speech, that are 
exactly the same as those alluded to in the Bible.” The con- 
tinuance from age to age of custom is chiefly due, Mr. Mackie 
thinks, to the Oriental kinship of the present inhabitants with 
the ancient Israelites; the close resemblance between the 
Hebrew language and the Arabie which is now spoken, Nor 
is this all; for, as these pages show, the suitableness of the 
customs to the climate and industries of the land, and the 
reluctance to admit changes under the patriarchal form of 
government which prevails, have also to be considered, It is 
further urged that so great is this resemblance with regard to 
natural surroundings, dress, and occupations, and also to 
common opinions and sentiments, that if the same events were 
to happen again in Palestine, the description of them would 
inevitably take the shape with which we are already familiar in 
the Bible. This seems a bold assertion, for, after all, the world 
has not stood still even on the further shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, At the same time, in spite of qualifying circumstances, 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Mackie’s statement was sub- 
stantially accurate. As for the rest, the little book is filled 
with pithy but picturesque descriptions of pastoral life in 
Palestine, the trades which exist in the towns, domestic 
manners, and the social, political, and religious life of the 
people. There are many illustrations, and the practical utility 
of the manual is enhanced by an index of texts as well as of 
subjects. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stanton has long been known in the United 
States—and to some extent in this country—as an advocate of 
woman’s rights, and in her reminiscences of “ Eighty Years and 
More” she tells the not uneventful story of her life. She 
appears to have been from youth to age an energetic, outspoken 
woman, and she played her part not merely in the cause of 
Woman’s Suffrage, but at an earlier date in the anti-slavery 
crusade. She writes throughout in a somewhat militant tone, 
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and far too many pages of the book are filled with incidents 
of the most trivial kind. There are plenty of opinions of more 
or less value in the book, and no lack of brisk confidence in 
their assertion. We gain glimpses, however, tantalisingly brief, 
for the most part, of a few celebrities of the century—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Daniel O’Connell, Lloyd Garrison, John 
Bright—whom she failed to convert—and a crowd of lesser 
people. 

Mr. Dawson’s “ Table Talk with Young Men” is a manly, 
honest, outspoken book, and as such deserves a welcome. He 
calls it a collection of detached opinions, and hints that it 
contains the pith of much actual friendly debate with young 
people who have just crossed the threshold of liberty in search 
of a living. It discusses with freshness and vigour such sub- 
jects as athletics, novel-reading, methods of brain-work, civic 
responsibility, culture, prosperity aud service, friendship and 
marriage, Christianity and Socialism with real understanding 
and moral insight. There is a delicate literary flavour in the 
book, and a buoyant hopefulness. It is, in short, exactly the 
volume likely to prove of service to young men who, whilst they 
have not arrived with clean-cut convictions, can at least claim 
that they are beginning life with good intentions. 

“ A Gun-Room Ditty Box” is the title which Mr. Bowles, 
formerly a sub-lieutenant in the Royal Navy, gives to a sheaf 
of breezy ballads and realistic sketches of life afloat on board an 
ironclad. Lord Charles Beresford writes a preface to a volume 
which is dedicated to the gun-rooms of the Fleet. He says 
with truth that Mr. Bowles gives a description of the many- 
sided life of a seaman, with its chance and charm, its hardships, 
its pleasures and pastimes, its perils, and its unforseen con- 
tingencies. For our own part, we like Mr. Bowles best when 
he forswears verse, though the breath of the sea isin it. Some 
of his prose sketches are, however, uncommonly clever, notably 
“ Below There!” “ Leader o’ the Line,” and “The Morning 
Evolution.” The book is sure of a welcome, and deserves it. 

Students in technical schools and colleges who are learnin 
to use their hands to some purpose in “ Carpentry and Joinery ” 
will find Mr. Frederick Webber's manual of much practical 
account. It is based on the author's practical work as lecturer 
in the Merchant Venturer’s Technical College, Bristol. It deals 
with the whole subject from the point of view of an expert who 
not merely understands what he is talking about, but who also 
knows by experience the kind of difficulties which beset be- 
ginners. The drawings, which have been specially prepared for 
the book, are intended to serve not only as illustrations to the 
text, but as examples for reproduction by the student. Mr. 
Webber is to be congratulated on having written a book which 
appeals to skilled craftsmen as a handy work of reference, as 
well as meets the needs of students preparing for the examina- 
tions of the City and Guilds of London Institute and similar 
councils with which ambitious apprentices have to reckon, 


We have received the fourth volume of ‘‘ The Reliquary ”— 


a quarterly journal of archzology. The contents consist of 
recent investigations and researches into the pagan and Christian 
antiquities of Great Britain, and kindred subjects. The volume 
is finely illustrated, and contains essays and papers which ought 
to enlist the interest even of people who set up no claim to 
learning in such directions. 
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